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Attention, Sportsmen! 

IF YOU SHOOT A RiFLE, 

Pistol or Shot-Gun, you'll make a 

Ball's Eye by sending three 2c. 

stamps for the Ideal Hand-book 

‘“*P,’’ 126 pages FREE. The latest 

Bacyclepedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Ballets. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers 
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DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whe 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mn. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordeal from you 1 gal. Standard 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 
g er niel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
sonia aoe ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf Sppa ent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of much heralded “ positive mange 
—— 50 cents to $1.00 per "bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, J 
much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - 65 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Manufactured by S h el Is 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


*“ CRACK SHOT.” ~~ ea Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are de guaranteed by the makers. 











“FLASH” Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 








Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO. 


CLEVELAND. 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

> KNISKERN, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the + pene which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Eik, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while } 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained sui‘able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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**Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva t of Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘‘The Latest Wonder af 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Lune,”’ “ Its only e l is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “ Blue 
Book,” containing description of by much 



























valuable data pertaining to the Great d Camp, or 

address 

A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
m@the ..-- 


Colorado 
& 


Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
Resorts in the State. Handsomely equipped 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours, 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 





> 











P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful books, 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools and 
Pictures” and “‘Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 
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Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
vality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 





















tains 134 pages. Ii 
should be in every 
Sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

e Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Iilustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisec__ 
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MONON ROUTE 


1S THE DIRECT LINE ‘| 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, } 
INDIANAPOLIS) 
CINCINNATI 


: AND 


{LOUISVILLE 


CITY OFFICE 232 CLARK ST 
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Big Four 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston.< 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 














“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Ww. J. LYNCH, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
Asst, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





We can supply you with 
any good make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn 8&t., Chicago, Ills, 








Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, 4x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x234 inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
e 
Fine Russet Leather 
Kennel Collar C a 
_ The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 
solid single thickness strap, haud-made and handsomely finished, 


nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 14 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 











* Any one send- 
50 YEARS ing a_ sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- 
certal: our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 
confidential. 
Handbook on 


patents sent 
TRADE MARKS free Oldest 


DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyRIGHTS &c. curing patents. 


; ; : , Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. ae a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers 
CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 

Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you ap Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. ade of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat tha‘ 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other pockets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the best meee coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you, 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
4@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable ‘a all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting on 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’ —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’ Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 





snndemnnntentt 


A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘All full-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., “* are guaranteed te. 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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“When you need a Pistol, ~ 
you need it bad!” 





There is one that will not go back on you. 








Highly efficient at long or short range. The most 
rapid, the most accurate. With new safety, it is 
IMPOSSIBLE to fire it any way, except to pull 
the trigger when hammer is cocked. 


In Fire-Arms of all kinds, and Gen- 
eral Sporting Goods, we lead. 

You will save money by getting our 140-page 

Illustrated Catalogue. It is free. Send us your 


name and address — mentioning Sports AFIELD 
when you write. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 










STEWART’S| , 
ANIMAL 





Kills quickly Lice, 

* Fleas, Ticks, Chiggers. 

Every form of Parasite on Dogs, Horses and Cattle. 

Mange and all skin affections, leaving the coat sleek and 

glossy. It is odorless and harmless to man or beast. 
Highly recommended by well known Dog and Animal 

Fanciers. . 

FREE Send us your name and address with 2c. stamp for 

postage and we will send you a sample free. 


THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY, 
149 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 









I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who, have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am Ye, ey to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the ho I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. If you do—you will now 
know where to get them again. Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 


4a All Work Guaranteed. “@e 





To Florida and the South for Pleasure, 
Comfort and Rest 


via the 


Southern Railway 


The Southern Railway provides the very best 
for its patrons. The through service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati 
to the South is unequalled. | 


Pullman Sleepers through from Chicago to St. August- 
ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Louisville to St. August- 
= _ ine, Fla., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from St. Louis to Charleston, 
—= - §. C., without change. $ 
Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Charles- 
- = ton, 8. C., without change. 
Pullman Sleepers through from Cincinnati to Jackson- 
———S+ —— ville, Fla., without change; passing 
through Asheville and the famous “ Land of the Sky.” 
Café, Dining Cars and Observation Cars; elegant Day 
Coaches. Remember the 

















Chicago and Florida Special, 


leaving Chicago daily except Sunday. 


The Famous Florida Limited, 


leaving Chicago dailv, both for St. Augustine, Fla., with 
close connections at Jacksonville for East and West Coast 
ints in Florida. Low rates to all winter resorts in the 
ith and to Charleston, 8. C., account the South Carolin 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. For rates and ful 
particulars call on any Ticket Agent or write 


G. B. Allen, A.G. P. A. or J. 8. McCullough, N. W.P.A. 
Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ills. 











THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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[See Article—page 306. 
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THE DUEL AT CHUBB’S CAMP. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


‘*Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainfnl smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’’—GRaAy. 


CABIN nestled among the leafless 
willows that encumbered both 
banks of a half-frozen stream 

that gurgled its way between the foot- 
hills on the western slope of the range. 
A full moon, just lifting herself clear of 
the summit, gave the snowy peaks the 
soft lustre of pearls, the liquid trans- 
lucency of amethysts. In a clear sky 
the stars glittered with the snappy scin- 
tillations only to be seen on the coldest 
nights and at such an altitude; their 
light with that of the moon combining 
to make peak, forest, foothill, rocky 
cliffs and fields of snow a picture as 
ethereal and dreamy and unreal as any 
master’s half-lighted scene that ever 
graced the background of a stage. Even 
the white smoke that curled from the 
chimney and the light that gleamed 
from the single window of the cabin 
might have been taken for the artificial 
mechanism of stage ‘‘properties’”’ with- 
out doing violence to the imagination ; 
but when a horseman dashed into view 
from up the range, and _ half-a-dozen 


dogs of different breeds came baying 
from the stables and old Frenchy Picard 
came out of the cabin and called to the 
dogs in broken English, shot forth with 
French vehemence, the illusion was dis- 
pelled, the picture dropped out of its 
fantastic frame—the unreal became real. 

“Hullo, Frenchy! Is that you?” 
called out the rider, before he had fairly 
reined in his panting and steaming pony. 

“Yaas, yaas—O! it’s Mistaire Pete. 
How do, Mistaire Pete? how do? Git 
dow. Come in.” 

“Guess I will. 
home, Frenchy?” 

“Belle? My dottaire?” stammered 
the Frenchman. ‘Sure. Wot is ze 
mattaire, Mistaire Pete?” 

“Nothing, yet; but there may be and 
that’s what I’m here to stop,” said the 
horseman, dismounting. “If you'll 
keep those snarling dogs away from the . 
calves of my legs, we'll tie the pony in 
a shed out of the cold air; give hima 
bite of fodder, if you’ve got some; and 


Is Miss Belle to 
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then go in and have a short talk with 
Miss Belle.”’ 

“‘Certainement, Mistaire Pete, cer- 
tainement!” 

Pete McClosky (Mistaire Pete) was 
from the tie camps up the range. As 
all other frontiersmen of the region, he 
was familiarly acquainted with Frenchy 
Picard, the old trapper; but Miss Belle, 
the daughter, he had never seen. This 
fact will account for his confusion when 
he followed his bustling host into the 
house and beheld her for the first time. 

“My dottaire, Belle, zis ees my frien’, 
Mistaire Pete McCloskee—he ees cold. 
Go to ze fire—I git you drop likkaire— 
it warm you up.” 

Pete did not notice the homely furni- 
ture in the room; did not see the 
doughty Frenchman dive under a cup- 
board after a jug and return with a 
tumbler of cognac. He hardly heard 
the girl when she placed an elkhorn 
chair before the blazing hearth and bade 
him be seated. He stood staring at her 
unconventional and unusual beauty and 
muttering under his breath: ‘Them 
two fellers ’at’s goin’ to fight about her 
—lI don’t blame ’em—I'd do it myself/” 

Belle Picard and her father were from 
British Columbia. She was by no means 
a half-breed but to her French blood 
was added enough of the Indian to give 
the raven hair, the full lip, the ripe com- 
plexion, the bright but languorous eye 
and the shapely form that have com- 
bined to make those of her blood some 
of the unapproachable beauties of the 
world. 

Frenchy Picard roused him from his 
reverie: ‘Here! drink zis. Or, maybe, 
you like ze hot wattaire an’ ze sugaire 
—No?” ‘ 

Pete took the glass, thanked him, 
and swallowed the contents without 
knowing, by any effect on his taste, 
whether it was cognac or coffee. He 
had come here to give Miss Belle a lec- 
ture. He was wishing he had delegated 
the task to the camp chaplain. 

“‘Mistaire Pete, he come to see you, 
I b'lieve,”’ said the Frenchman to his 


daughter—at the same time filling and 
preparing to light a briar pipe, glossy 
and blackened with age. 

The girl blushed becomingly, while 
Pete revolved his hat in an uneasy fash- 
ion, cleared his throat and began won- 
dering how to begin. After an awkward 
pause of half a minute, his brain par- 
tially cleared and he began—but not to 
the girl. He directed the entirety of 
his remarks to the father. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said; ‘‘you see, Frenchy, Ed Hampden 
and Ol Nichols, they’ve allers been 
pardners and good friends to one an- 
other and good friends to me.” 

At mention of these names, Miss 
Belle began to give evidence of an un- 
easy interest. The Frenchman nodded 
and Pete went on: “Now, they’ve quit; 
divided blankets; got their blood up, 
and are goin’ to fight a duel—all about 
Miss Belle, hyar.”’ 

“Name o’ God—No!” screamed the 
Frenchman. 

“When?” asked the girl, very quiet- 
ly—but paling, nevertheless. 

“At sunrise, tomorrow,” answered 
Pete. 

“They not fight with pistols?’ de- 
manded Picard. 

“No. Rifles.” 

“Tt must not be!” said the girl, 
coolly and peremptorily, concealing an 
agitation that was ready to overpower 
even as brave a nature as hers. 


“That is what I say,” continued Mc- . 


Closky. ‘They’re good fellers; noth- 
in’ bad in ’em—only they’re gritty. 
Got their fightin’ blood up; won't nei- 
ther of ’em back down nor give in. 
We've tried ever’ way to stop it, but it’s 
no use. Two partners is like two 
brothers: when they dig up the hatch- 
et, it’s war to the death. We can’t do 
nothin’, but I think I know who can.” 

He paused; but the old trapper and 
his daughter appeared mute and dumb; 
so Pete continued: ‘This fight bein’ 
about Miss Belle, I think Miss Belle can 
put a stop to it.” 

At mention of his daughter’s name, 
the old Frenchman roused himself. 
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Plainly he had heard very little of what 
had been said; but, taking his cue from 
Pete’s last sentence, he plunged into a 
wrathful outburst against his daughter: 


“T tole you!”” he raved. “No good 
come of zis! You young. You giddy. 
You like ze compliment. You let two 
good fellaire come here. Zey vant 
make love. You laugh. You talk. 


Zey both think you like zem. Now, 
you see. Zey quarrel; zey fight; zey 
kill one annodaire. Oh! mon Dieu! 
Belle, I tole you, zat not right. Zat not 
right!”’ 

The old Frenchman rose from his 
seat — his agéd body trembling with 
contending emotions. The daughter 
also rose and for a moment looked at 
him half appealingly, half proudly. A 
tear dropped from the long, dark lash 
onto the rounded cheek—but only one. 
A sob struggled to rise in her throat, 
but she choked it down. In a voice ten- 
der and pathetic, but low and steady, 


she said: “No, no; no, no. They 
both frien’s to you. They both nice 
men. They both want me. Many 


times I tell them both ‘No; not now. 
Maybe some time but not now. Some 
day I don’t know, maybe, but for now 
my father all alone. I stay all time 
with my father.’” 

Each looked at the other. The old 
Frenchman’s heart was overcome. He 
held out his arms. In one second the 
devoted daughter had her head upon 
his shoulder. In another Pete McClosky 
was on his way to the shed after his 
horse. As the door closed behind him 
he heard the broken voice of the old 
trapper repeating: ‘Ma petite Belle! 
ma petite Belle! ma chérie.”’ 

A few minutes after, when Frenchy 
Picard followed Pete to the stables, he 
found the latter in the saddle. 

“Mistaire Pete, you must not go 
yet,” he said. ‘You have had no sup- 
paire.”’ 

“Yes, thanks; ate just before I start- 
ed, Frenchy, and I got to go now.”’ 

“Have one more small drink ze cog- 
nac—it's a cole night.” 
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“No; there was three drinks in the 

one you gave me, an’ that ought to do.” 
“Can I do nozzing?”’ 


“Yes.” 

“What, zen?” 

“Help me stop that fight.” 

“Oh, oui—yaas. Zat I come out to 
tell you. You want me—I go ’long, 


Mistaire Pete. I go’long help. Belle 
not ’fraid to stay wiz ze rifle an ’ze dogs.” 

“But, Frenchy, I think Miss Belle 
ort to go. She could stop it. We 
can’t”’ 

‘No, no; no, no; no, no; no, no!”’ 
buzzed the mercurial little trapper, half 
inarage. “She not go. She not mix 
in. She not be digrace. Belle stay 
home. I go. Wait a little.” And 
Picard ran into the cabin, leaving Mc- 
Closky cursing under his breath on the 
outside. 

““She’s the one ’at ort to go,” he 
muttered, “but I wouldn’t ast her—not 
if my two grandmothers was booked for 
a gun play.” 

On the inside the little Frenchman 
could be heard talking loudly and ex- 
citedly. Presently he appeared, drag- 
ging saddle and bridle. At the door he 
stopped and called back: ‘No, you 
stops here, you mind? Igo. I fix it.” 
Then, to McClosky: ‘Wait. I saddle 
my pony, Mistaire Pete. We put a 
stop to zis, I bet you.” 

In five minutes they were going up 


the cafion at a hard gallop. 
* 


* * * * 


From the incidents related in the pro- 
logue, the reader has no doubt gathered 
a general idea of the task that Pete 
McClosky had upon his hands; but, to 
give a better understanding of the situ- 
ation, some additional details must be 
recited. 

Ed Hampden and Ol Nichols had 
been friends and partners for years. 
They had hunted, trapped, prospected 
for gold, rode the cattle ranges and 
traversed almost every region in the 
Great West —sharing dangers, hard- 
ships, good and bad fortune alike; nei- 
ther ever owning or claiming a dollar 
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or an interest separate or apart from 
the other. 

At the time of which I write, or 
shortly before, they were partners in a 
profitable tie contract at Chubb & Co.’s 
“tie camp” on the western slope of the 
Great Range. At such*a ‘“camp’’— 
really quite a town—several hundred 
men are employed during the winter 
months— cutting, scoring and hewing 
ties, ready to be floated down the 
streams when the latter are swollen by 
the melting of the snows in spring. 

With Hampden and Nichols every- 
thing had gone smoothly. The timber 
was excellent, the weather propitious, 
there was no scarcity of “hands,” and 
everything pointed to a heavy balance 
in their favor at the end of the spring 
“drive,” until, on one unlucky Sunday, 
Frenchy Picard, with whom the two 
were prime favorites, invited them to his 
cabin in the valley to partake of a din- 
ner of grouse and beaver tail and trout. 
They went. Than the Frenchman there 
was no better cook in the entire region; 
but his grouse and beaver tail, and trout 
and venison and mushrooms, were eaten 
perfunctorily and without enthusiasm. 
Belle Picard was there. They met her. 
She waited upon them at table. She 
tripped nimbly from fire-place to table, 
from table to cupboard; put cream in 
their coffee, replenished their plates, 
chatted, smiled, and, like a true French- 
woman, delighted at the presence of 
company, was so perfectly agreeable— 
so perfectly charming—that the mis- 
chief was done all at the one visit, and 
even before that one visit was half over. 
Ed Hampden and Ol Nichols—friends, 
partners, sworn brothers—were deeply, 
impetuously, madly in love with the 
same girl. I could not recount the pro- 
gress of this double love affair, even if 
I would; for the reason that little was 
known about it, even at the time. It 
was simply known that for a time once 
each fortnight, on alternate Sundays, 
the young men rode to the valley to 
pay their respects to the trapper’s 
daughter; that what was at first a no- 
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ticeable coldness between the partners 
developed first into an_ ill-concealed 
hatred and finally into an open feud; 
and that at the time indicated at the 
beginning of our story it had been ar- 
ranged between the two men that as 
soon as their effects could be divided, 
their accounts squared and affairs placed 
in proper hands, they would fight it out 
—with rifles—both to shoot until at 
least one should be killed. 

Who was it that invented the phrase, 
“Love ennobles’”? Why did he not 
add the word “sometimes”? I can say 
to you, truthfully, Love debases—some- 
times. Love—more than Avarice itself 
—has in all ages made men cruel, crim- 
inal, reckless, murderous. It is a germ 
of insanity that raises the hand of friend 
against friend, brother against brother— 
what worse could it be? 


When Pete McClosky and the old 
trapper arrived at the tie camp, it was 
2 o'clock in the morning. They went 
straightway to Ed Hampden’s cabin and 
called him up. The old Frenchman 
begged, pleaded, implored him to allow 
a reconciliation and the arrangement of 
terms of peace, but his words went for 
nothing. 

“It is no use,’’ Ed repeated, again 
and again ‘Ol wants to fight. So do 
I. That settles it.” 

They woke Ol Nichols and tried to 
intercede with him with even less prom- 
ising results than before. 

“You are wasting your time, boys,” 
Ol replied, doggedly. ‘This thing has 
gone so far that the same world is too 
small to hold us both. One of us has 
got to get out of it about sun-up in the 
morning.” 

The arrangements for the fight were 
simple and fair. There were to be no 
seconds. West of the camp a short 
distance was a bald hill with sloping 
sides, oval at the top and unobstructed 
by tree or shrub. Ed Hampden, armed 
with rifle and a belt of cartridges, was 
to post himself at the foot of the hill on 
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the south side; Ol Nichols, similarly 
armed, was to take a like position on the 
north side, and at the first tinge of sun- 
shine on the summit they were to ascend 
until they sighted each other at the top, 
when the fight should begin and be con- 
tinued until at least one of the combat- 
ants should go down. 

Before dawn the camp was astir, but 
with no thought of tie chopping or tie 
hauling for the time being. A few there 
were who delighted in deeds of blood 
and these were eager to witness the en- 
counter; but by far the major portion 
of those abroad so early deprecated the 
tragedy and would have done anything 
possible to prevent it. Frenchy Picard, 
the old trapper, though inured to scenes 
of the kind, at the prospect of this 
bloody contest seemed numbed and 
frozen. He wandered from group to 
group, looked appealingly into the faces 
of his friends, wondering if nothing 
could be done; wondering how it would 
all turn out. Others might fight; that 
was nothing. In this case, both the 
combatants were his friends; that was 
something. His daughter was the basis 
of their quarrel—that was more—and 
worse. Pete McClosky noticed the old 
trapper’s perturbation, but could feel for 
him but little sympathy. ‘If he’d done 
as I told him,’ he muttered to himself, 
“it would ’a’ been all one way. She 
could ’a’ stopped it in ten minutes by a 
fast watch. But he wouldn’t have it 
that way—so the jig’s up, an’ it’s his 
fault.”’ 

As the grey dawn added a shade of 
light to the eastern sky, small squads of 
familiars visited the cabins of the two 
former partners, to make one last appeal 
for peace; when that failed, to shake 
their hands and wish them well; and 
when the dull grey of the horizon was 
flushed by the faintest suspicion of red, 
Ed Hampden and Ol Nichols, each bear- 
ing his rifle, locked their cabin doors, 
turned the keys over to their respective 
friends, and, amid a hush never to be 
forgotten, left the camp as agreed upon 
—each to take his station and await the 
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sunrise signal for the meeting at the top 
of the hill. 

Crowds of men disposed themselves 
so as to obtain a view of the combat- 
ants, as they should approach the meet- 
ing place on the summit of the bald 
mountain. Others, warm friends of 
both the men, refused to be witnesses to 
such a foul and useless tragedy. <A few 
of the more giddy-headed discussed the 
merits of the two men as marksmen, 
but as to their courage—/hat went un- 
discussed. It was known and 
questioned. 

As the dull: red of the east began to 
brighten into orange and gold, the sus- 
pense that weighed upon the crowds 
was breathless. 

In ten minutes the rays of the morn- 
ing sun would tinge the taller peaks of 
the range and five minutes after that 
their gleaming signal would be reflected 
from the summit of the bald moun- 
tain. 

Never before perhaps, or since, was 
the advent of a morning sun looked upon 
with more interest, more awe, more 
dread. Men watched the mountain 
tops, the eastern sky, the summit of the 
bald mountain where the battle was to 
take place. 

“There’s the sun on Stormy Peak!” 
declared a 16-year-old teamster, point- 
ing to one of the highest peaks in the 
range. 

“Yes; and there's Frenchy Picard’s 
daughter in her beaver-skin suit, riding 
like the wind, or I’m mistaken,” replied 
his companion—a young fellow of about 
the same age. 

Those who heard turned their eyes in 
the direction indicated, and, sure enough 
—mounted on a steaming pony, her 
cheeks crimson with the cold, her eyes 
flashing with mingled hope and deter- 
mination —straight past them all dashed 
Belle Picard, on her way to serve a 
woman’s injunction on the contemplated 
duel. 

At sight of her every soul present at 
once divined the object of her errand. 
At the first there almost arose a cheer, 
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but a sudden recollection—seeming to 
come to all alike—that possibly she had 
come too late, took possession of the 
throng and the cheer was hushed. 

Slowly the glimpses of sunshine 
crawled down toward the top of the 
bald mountain. Fiercely, and with all 
the speed remaining in the limbs of her 
tired horse, rode the trapper’s daughter, 
anxious to gain the same rendezvous. 
Crowds stood breathless, pulseless. 
Would she be in time? 

Just as the brave girl reached the up- 
per arm of the bald mountain and 
plunged recklessly down the long slope, 
the golden glories of the rising suri lit 
up the battle ground—a signal for the 
combatants to advance. 

“The gal can win! the gal can git be- 
tween ’em! They’re afoot an’ she’s 
mounted and she ain’t got much furder 
to go ’an they've got!’’ shouted a kind- 
hearted old foreman who had been in 
the employ of the partners. The 
crowds could plainly see the force of 
this exclamation, and there were hand- 
shakings and cheers and tears of joy. 
The crowds watched the daring horse- 
woman urge her tired pony. They 
watched the summit of the hill for an 
appearance of the partners. Suddenly 
the detonation of a rifle shot resounded 
through the hills. It was closely fol- 
lowed by another. There were no more. 
The men had not met at the top of the 
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hill. They had never appeared in sight 
of any of the crowds of people. Had 
they fought it out in the gulch, alone 
and out of sight? Who could furnish a 
clue to the mysterious gun shots and 
the unaccountable remaining out of sight 
of the partners? 

Belle Picard within a few minutes 
reached the fatal summit, dismounted 
and descended the south slope of the 
hill to investigate. Re-ascending the 
hill a short distance, she signalled the 
crowds for assistance. Everybody went. 
Practically nobody remained behind. At 
the foot of the south slope of the hill 
they found Ed Hampden, dead from a 
self-inflicted bullet wound in the head. 
At his side lay a card on which was 
written : 


“Ol, old man: I couldn’t back down, and I couldn't 
shoot at you. Good-bye,—Eb.”’ 


On the north side, Ol Nichols was 
found, shot through the heart with a 
bullet from his own rifle. Pinned to the 
lapel of his coat was a scrap of paper 
bearing the words: 


“T can’t kill you, Ed; and I don’t want you to go 
through life with the recollection that you have killed 
me. Long life and good luck to you! Your partner, 
yet.—O1 NIcHOLS.” 


* * * * * * 
Let it be spoken from the house tops; 
let it be written for the generations to 
come; let it be engraved on marble and 
on brass: UNSELFISH LovE ENNOBLEs. 


Florence, Colorado. 

















A NIGHT AND A DAY WITH PHILIP. 


By JUVENIS. 


NE of Nature’s noblemen is my farmer friend 
Philip. Big and strong, he has great horny 
hands that grip yours as a vise, but his heart 

is as big as his body and as tender as a woman’s— 
he is a veritable John Ridd. Proud of his wife and 
children, he is also a model farmer, as his horses 
and cattle, his barn and machinery, and in fact his 
whole farm attest. Philip is also a sportsman—a 
genuine sportsman, who, risking the talk and curi- 
ous looks of his neighbors, shoulders his gun 
whenever the chance affords and hies him away to 
the hills where his favorite game, the wily grouse, 
is found. For more than twenty years Philip and 
I had annually tramped the hills, forced our way 
through the dense laurel, ascended and descended 
the ravines and picked our way among the boul- 
ders in pursuit of grouse. And Philip is a good 
shot, too. With his Webley (which I procured for him 22 years ago) he has 
stopped many a lordly old cock at astonishing distances and he generally “lays 
me out.”’ 

A few years ago Philip reminded me that I was becoming remiss in not hunting 
with him as much as formerly; so I promised to pay him a visit, remain over night, 
and take a whole day with him in the hills. 

“But,” said I, ‘1 know when I come out, you will give me your best bed, 
which will be cold as a refrigerator, and I am getting too old to stand that.” 

“Never you mind. I'll see to it that the bed will be warm and you shall be 
comfortable.” 

So it was arranged, and, as his home is only three miles from town, I decided 
to walk out in the evening and he promised to send me home next day with his 
team. 

It was a bitter cold night on the 14th of December, 1898, when I started with 
my Irish setter, Max; but, clad in a heavy ulster, the brisk walk kept me warm as 
atoast. The stars fairly snapped, and old Orion, my favorite constellation, glis- 
tened like diamonds as he came slowly up in the east. Once a big, gaunt oak got 
between me and the belted god and gave the tree the appearance of a big Christ- 
mas tree decked with lights. 

In due time the house was reached, and a whistle brought Philip to the door. 
After a hearty handshake, he glanced at the thermometer which showed 8 degrees 
above zero. ‘Pretty cold, Doctor? but we have been out when it was colder. I'll 
put Max in the stable, while you go in and warm up.” 

I was not cold, but the bright fire made the room look very cheerful as I greeted 
Mrs. S— and the children. Philip soon returned, and, after a smoke and a chat, | 
was shown to my room and introduced to the bed I was to occupy for the night. 
Ye gods! what a bed that was! A feather bed a foot thick, surmounted by an- 
other at least twice as thick, with two hot irons wrapped in paper to keep me from 
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freezing. The room was certainly cold 
(as rooms always are that have not been 
occupied for a year) and I was not slow 
in turning in. But, in spite of all, I 
could not get warm; for, while my feet 
were comfortable, my shoulders felt as 
though the Ice King were sending an 
icy blast across them, so I placed an 
iron back of my shoulders and in a 
short time passed into a dreamless 
sleep. In about ten minutes, as it 
seemed, I heard a step in the room, and 
there was Philip, lighting the lamp and 
bidding me a hearty “Good morning.” 
I was not slow in getting into my 
clothes, I assure you, and when I 
looked at the thermometer I found the 
mercury down to 6°, but the air was 
clear and frosty. I found Max in a 
deep bed of straw and gave him his 
freedom that he might make the ac- 
quaintance of Dell, Philip’s little black- 
and-white setter. 

After a good, hot breakfast, Jinnie 
was hitched to the spring wagon; the 
dogs made comfortable in a deep bed of 
straw; and, with lots of warm blankets 
and our heaviest coats and gloves (which 
were needed in that frosty air), we start- 
ed on our four-mile drive to the moun- 
tain. Jinnie was not a track horse, but 
she honestly did her best and was not 
very long in landing us at the mill, 
where she was stabled; and, after a few 
pleasantries with the good man of the 
house, we peeled off our overcoats and 
got the guns out of the cases. When 
we stood confessed in our light hunting 
togs it was cold; yes, my fellow coun- 
trymen, it was terribly cold, so we lost 
no time in setting out. The mountain 
rose right behind the barn, and, as we 
had to scramble over rocks and through 
young chestnut sprouts, it was not long 
before we were in a profuse perspiration. 
The dogs were working off the wire 
edge, and when they reached an old 
brushy fence we were not at all sur- 
prised to hear and see an old cock 
pheasant go booming through the 
sprouts, far out of range. And let me 
tell the reader right here that our pheas- 
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ants know a thing or two. Their abid- 
ing places are so thoroughly worked 
over by fox and rabbit hunters that 
they have become so wild that it is rare 
for the best grouse dog to get a point 
on them, except in the densest cover 
where it is next to impossible to get a 
shot. Much of the mountain is covered 
with impenetrable laurel, and, while you 
are working along the edge, the birds 
will most provokingly take to flight on 
the other side. 

Taking the line of flight of the flushed 
bird, we came to a ravine, where the 
dogs commenced to trail. That ravine 
was enough to take the sand out of the 
most enthusiastic sportsman, and, after 
climbing and going arpund immense 
boulders for 100 or more yards (where 
it was all I could do to keep from break- 
ing my arms and legs, let alone my 
neck), I threw up the sponge. “Philip, 
I don’t want that pheasant. The 
chances are he will get up just as we 
are hanging on to a bush or sliding 
down a rock, and will go off without 
a ghost of a chance to shoot.” 

‘* All right! we’ll go over to the wal- 
nut tree spring; there are always pheas- 
ants down Poplar Run.” 

I was perfectly agreeable; so off we 
started and a half hour’s walk brought 
us to the spring. Turning down Poplar 
Run, we hunted diligently for a long 
distance, when suddenly a bevy of at 
least 20 quail burst out of a tangle of 
briars and headed for a bunch of laurel 
on the top of the mountain. As pur- 
suit would have been folly, we went on 
again, when the dogs commenced road- 
ing and another larger bevy flushed 
wild and departed for parts unknown. 
Coming to an old log road, it was de- 
cided I should follow it, while Philip 
continued down the run, meeting me at 
a place agreed on. 

I found the woods rather open on 
both sides of the road, with small 
clumps of laurel scattered here and 
there, while heavier growths of timber 
clothed both sides of the adjacent hills. 
Max ranged but a short distance ahead 
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of me, hunting industriously the likely 
places, when suddenly he paused not 
more than 30 yards ahead and then 
worked cautiously toward a small thick- 
et that partly obscured a fallen tree. As 
noiselessly as possible I hastened to- 
ward him, but, before he had time to 
stiffen, out burst a lordly grouse—cut- 
ting off up the hill to the left. The gun 
flew to my shoulder, but, while in the 
very act of covering the bird, out rushed 
another—offering a fairer shot—and in- 
stantly the gun was turned, the game 
covered, and, at the sharp crack of the 
nitro, the bird collapsed in mid-air. 
Again the gun was turned upon the 
first bird, but the distance was too great 
and the chilled 6’s only brought a feath- 


“passing” of the beautiful bird, we con- 
tinued the hunt down the run. 

It was not long before another very 
large bevy of quail flushed wild, and to- 
gether we discussed their gathering in 
this remote place, which now explained 
the unaccountable disappearance of sev- 
eral bevies in adjacent farming lands 
which had been spotted in the early fall. 
Nothing of any moment occurred, ex- 
cept the following of a rabbit by Dell 
until out of sight and the long wait we 
had until she returned for the “trim- 
ming” she knew she would get (and in 
which she was not disappointed). Pop- 
lar Run had now increased in size, and 
numerous were the pools and eddies 
among the moss-covered rocks, and 











A Rest in the Stubble. 
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Juvenis and Max. 





er or two, while he went soaring over 
the top of the hill. Then it occurred 
to me, What a chance for a double! 
Why had I not taken the first bird with 
my right barrel and the second with the 
left? Why does every sportsman do 
the very same thing at times? Well, 
Max proudly brought a grand old cock 
grouse to me and I felt very proud as I 
smoothed his glossy feathers and al- 
lowed the good dog to take an occa- 
sional sniff at him Then, gently plac- 
ing him in my pocket, where there was 
ample room for several more, I went to 
meet Philip. He had heard my shots 
and was waiting for me with kindly con- 
gratulations, and, after describing the 


Philip, with the eye of the practiced 
woodsman, called me to quietly come 
over to his side the run and see some- 
thing pretty. I knew what it was, and, 
going below the pool, where he peered 
over a boulder, and looking intently for 
a few seconds, I was rewarded indeed 
by a sight calculated to warm the heart 
of the fisherman. There, heads to the 
current, hung four lusty trout, ranging 
in size from 10 to 15 inches. Oh! what 
beauties! ‘Never mind, Philip. I'll 
attend to those fellows next spring.” 
(And, if I am not much mistaken, I 
did.) 

We next came to the Hammer Creek 
—scene of many a depredation among 
the spotted beauties for the last dozen 
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years and the scene also of the death of 
many a grouse in the swamp which 
borders it for more than two miles. 
But, Alas! we were on the wrong side, 
and our gum boots were not high 
enough to wade across, as the water 
was high. So we kept the road, while 
the dogs did their stunts in the swamp, 
away below us. Suddenly a grouse 
burst from the thicket right beside us 
and our guns flew to our shoulders 
simultaneously. But Philip, being on 
the side nearest the bird, got in his 
right barrel, and that grouse never 
knew what had struck it. It was a 
good snap shot and Philip was happy, 
as he feared he was going to be white- 
washed. 

For a mile or more we kept the road, 
until we found a foot-log, where we 
crossed the stream and were once more 
on good grouse ground. At a little 
ravine Max roaded a long distance, and, 
just as he was drawing to a point, two 
grouse flushed far ahead of him and 
struck over a hill covered with laurel, 
and, as it was getting late, we decided 
not to follow them. There was a cattle 
path running along the side of the hill, 
and, while following this, both dogs 
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made game—Dell pointing, while Max 
made one of his beautiful backs. Then 
there came a perfect roar as we strug- 
gled for position, and at least 30 quail 
rose above the laurel. We each got in 
both barrels, and Philip downed one, 
while I was lucky enough to make a 
double. 

“Where did they go, Doc?” 

“Go? Why, they just evaporated.” 

“Guess we won't follow them.”’ 

“Not if I know myself! They’re all 
through the big laurel.” 

“Well, let’s strike for home. Per- 
haps we can put up a few pheasants on 
the road.” 

But, though we walked all of four 
miles back to the mill, nary a pheas- 
ant did we find; so we hooked up Jin- 
nie, and, just as the shades of night 
were falling, we pulled up at Philip’s 
gate. Of course I had to stay for sup- 
per, and, after supper, take a smoke, 
while we entertained Philip Junior and 
Raymond with an account of the day’s 
doings. Then Jinnie was brought out, 
hitched to the buggy, and young Philip 
drove me home and the hunting season 
was over. 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


TWO CREES AND A BEAR. 


By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. 


See Frontispiece—page 2%. 


HERE are four of us, seated on 
boxes and kegs around a little 
cast iron stove in a log cabin, situ- 

ated on the bleak and frozen shores of a 
lake in the inhospitable interior of north- 
ern British Columbia. The tiny silver 
thread in the thermometer outside has 
long since crept gently to sleep into the 
bulb at the bottom, while the whole 
world seems filled with myriads of par- 
ticles of frost, dancing and flashing in 
the moonlight. Even the logs in the 
cabin voice a snapping protest against 
the bitter cold, while we edge a little 
closer to the welcome heat, and some 


one ‘‘fires up” with another stick or 
two of resin-covered spruce. 

We have been “swapping lies” to 
while away the hours. My partner tells 
a tale of New Jersey muskrat swamps. 
The English fur-trader wearies us al- 
most to the point of slumber. The In- 
dian wakes us again with a hair raiser— 
which of course we believe. They listen 
to mine because there happens to be no 
handy excuse to do anything else. 
Then, in some way, the conversation 
turns to the subject of bears, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur trader 
tells a little story apropos. I shall en- 
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deavor to tell it in his own manner as 
far as possible—only omitting its pro- 
fane embellishments. 

“T put in the winter of ’96 an’ the fol- 
lowin’ spring in a little village near Slave 
Lake in Canada, trappin’ the surround- 
in’ country for furs, and sellin’ to the 
Comp’ny I’m workin’ for now. I don’t 
know just how the other people in the 
place contrived to kill time, but they did 
it only as expert time-killers can. The 
town was full up of French half-breeds, 
with a few Cree Indians thrown in fer 
luck, an’ it was among these Crees that 
1 lived for several months, as I didn't 
know the country and needed some 
pointers. . 

‘An’ maybe you think they didn’t 
give me some sweet runs across country 
when they took a notion to hunt! If 
you’ve never tried to follow a Cree In- 
dian and his dog team on snowshoes, 
why it’s just impossible for me to de- 
scribe what it’s like, fer I can tell you 
they are the greatest travellers that ever 
wore moose hide. In the first place, 
they load their sleds light; then all the 
long-leggéd fellers run on ahead, to 
break trail for the dogs; so it keeps the 
whole bunch on a lope all the time. At 
noon they stop just long enough to 
melt a pot full of snow and drink a 
swallow of tea; then trot on again till 
about an hour before dark, when all 
hands stop and you begin to figure on a 
night’s rest. But you don’t get it, for, 
when you wake up and shake the frost 
off your blankets to pack up again, you 
find it’s about midnight if you’re any 
good at readin’ the stars. An’ it’s just 
that way till they get to their destina- 
tion. The Crees don’t have much to 
say to any one, even among themselves, 
but you bet they make up for it by hol- 
lerin’ at their dogs. All of the Indians 
understand a little English, but if you 
use the despised tongue you'll get no 
answer. 

‘“‘Among these Crees was one old fel- 
ler called Jim. Jim had a reputation as 
a great hunter, but was also a harsh, 
harsh parent, as I’ll explain later on. 


“There were lots of bears around 
that spring, after the snow had melted, 
and Jim was doin’ his share of the kill- 
in’ that was goin’ on, too; but one day 
he ran up against one that came near 
givin’ him a glimpse of the Happy 
Huntin’ Groun’s. One night there come 
a light fall of snow—the weather bein’ 
cool—and the old man was off early. 
His rifle was an old muzzle-loader, but 
he knew how to use it better than you 
fellers (with a deprecating wave of his 
hand) do a new-fangled .30-30. Well, 
along about noon he struck a fresh bear 
track an’ after the brute he went. He 
had the wind just right; so, ‘long in the 
afternoon, he caught sight of the var- 
mint—a mighty big black one. The 
bear was just havin’ a good fill-up in a 
big patch of black currants—at that 
time of the year just beginning to show 
up on the bushes and dern poor eatin’! 
The timber all aroun’ bein’ pretty thick, 
and, as Jim an’ the bear saw each other 
at the same instant, Jim took chances 
on a quick shot. Now, the first thing 
most black or brown bears thinks of 
when they see a man, is to put just as 
much landscape as possible between 
them and the man—story books to the 
contrary notwithstandin’ — and that's 
precisely what Jim’s bear tried to do at 
that very moment. Jim hadn’t followed 
the bear long, however, before he found 
spots of blood on the snow, which added 
season to the chase like Wuster sauce 
adds season to a hunk of moose steak. 
A roundabout chase brought him just 
before dark to the foot of a hill not 
more than two miles from the village. 
The top of the hill was covered with 
fallen timber an’ the bear had no doubt 
taken refuge there. Jim was wise 
enough to know that it wasn’t safe to 
go after a wounded bear in any such 
place as that after dark, and also that 
his presence in the neighborhood—if. he 
camped till morning—would probably 
drive the bear still further away, so he 
returned regretfully to his home camp 
for the night. 

“Next mornin’, before sunrise, Jim 
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was off again, but this time taking his 
13-year-old boy with him. The boy car- 
ried the gun, so’s the old man could get 
around livelier. Well, when they got 
up into that fallen timber, they got so 
blamed interested follerin’ the track, 
jumpin’ from log to log, down into big 
holes and out again, that they must 
ave forgotten all about the bear—for, 
tl of a sudden, Jim jumped down into 
a mess of fallen trees, and right on top 
of old Bruin! The bear was feelin’ 
pretty sore and wouldn’t stand triflin’ 
with that way, for he raised up on his 
hind feet and made a grab for the old 
man. But the Indian didn’t lose his 
head. Whirlin’ aroun’ instantly, so as 
to place the bear between himself and 
the boy, he bawled out at the top of his 
voice for the boy to shoot quick, while 
he struck out like a wild man with his 
knife. What did the boy do? Why, 
he stood on a fallen tree a little ways 
off—a look of blank astonishment on 
his face. The strugglin’ pair in front of 
him seemed to hold him with a peculiar 
fascination. The loaded rifle in his 
hands might just as well have been a 
harmless stick, for all the good it could 
render his poor old dad for a few mo- 
ments. But when, at last, the old man’s 
shouts woke him from his trance, the 
effect was sudden and unexpected. He 
just pointed the rifle in the general 
direction of the fightin’ bunch and 
pulled trigger. The shock knocked the 
boy off the tree backwards; the bullet 
tickled the bear in the side of the neck 
an’ then went through Jim’s hand. To 
say that the old man was mad, would be 
puttin’ it very mild. He was so durn 
mad at that boy that he jabbed the bear 
in the juggler and killed him on the 


spot. Then he made a flyin’ leap out 
o’ the hole, and, cuttin’ the first thing 
in the shape of a switch he could lay 
hands on, he jumped for the boy and 
grabbed him by the collar just as he 
was gettin’ on his feet. In fact he 
helped the boy onto his feet a little bit. 
An’ then Jim made connections between 
that switch and the boy’s back, from the 
hill top all the way back to the village. 

“Jim got his hand fixed up all right, 
but I guess the boy thought he didn’t 
need any fixin’. Some of the other In- 
dians went back for the bear an’ a few 
juicy bear steaks soon made ’em forget 
it. The boy still thinks the old man 
took a mean advantage of him. 

“If I have failed to mention that Jim 
was laid up for repairs for many days, 
it’s because an Indian is occasionally 
expected to come in from the timber 
more or less tore up, and of course we 
don’t take much ’count of it; but this 
Indian’s tear-up was somewhat worse 
than usual. He was badly clawed on 
both sides; his shoulders were a sight 
($2.00 shirt ruined); he was weak from 
loss of blood; and altogether looked so 
much like a passenger for the Ferry 
Boat on the Styx, that his squaw com- 
menced to look fer a new pard. But 
Jim wasn’t the kind to let any measly 
bear get away with him—which was 
perhaps the reason why his appetite fer 
that bear meat didn’t fail. 

“An’ I want to say right here, while 
I think of it, that, if Jim had been any- 
thing but an Indian, he wouldn’t have 
come out of that scrimmage with as 
much as a whole pair of moccasins.” 

And we heartily agreed with him. 

Fort Chipewyan, Athabasca. 
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THE CINCINNATI ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


By W. HENRY SHEAK. 


HE quickened interest in the study 
of animals and animal life is clear- 


ly shown in the increased number, 


of trained animal shows, menageries, and 
zoological gardens. The trained animal 
show is a new institution. In days gone- 
by the circus menagerie generally boast- 
ed a “lion tamer,” who entered the cage 
of the “man eater” at each perform- 
ance, and, it may be, put the so-called 
King of Beasts through a few tricks. 
Perhaps they had a trick elephant or an 
educated pig. But in the present year 
of grace there are in this country three 
organizations with a national (one of 
them with an international) reputation, 
whose sole attraction is the performances 
of trained wild animals. There are six 
large circus menageries and a number 
of smaller ones. It has become com- 
mon in many cities of the Eastern States 
for the street railway company to estab- 
lish a small zodlogical garden at one end 
of the car lines. There is an establish- 
ment in Jersey City, the chief business 
of which is to rent animals to these 
small gardens for the summer. Great 
zoological gardens have sprung up with- 
in the last few years at Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, and New York. 


One of the older collections of wild 
animals in this country, and one of the 
very best, is that of the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens. Mr. Andrew Er- 
kenbrecher is given the credit of foun- 
der. He was always a lover of birds 
and animals and kept a large number of 
them as pets on his farm. For a num- 
ber of years he cherished the thought of 
a public menagerie for Cincinnati and 
often spoke of it to his friends and asso- 
ciates. A letter from Dr. Brehm, the 
naturalist, led to a lively discussion of 
the subject at a meeting of the Society 
of Acclimation, the forerunner of the 
Zoological Society. This was in the 
early days of June, 1873. As a result 
of this discussion, a public meeting was 
called for the 30th of the same month, 
in the Board of Trade rooms. At this 
meeting a stock company was planned 
and so high was the enthusiasm that 
within a month a large amount of stock 
was subscribed. A site of 67 acres in 
the northern part of the city was pur- 
chased and the work of grading, beauti- 
fying and constructing buildings and 
other quarters begun. The grounds 
were formally opened on the 18th of 
September, 1875. Subsequently a por- 
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tion of the site was sold and the money 
used to improve the remainder. The 
present enclosure embraces 45 acres. 
With the panic of ’93 came financial 
troubles, but the institution, more fortu- 
nate than many another enterprise, 
pulled through and is on its feet again. 
Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the world-re- 
nowned animal trainer of Hamburg, 
Germany, recently visited the gardens, 
and said that within the past 15 months 
he had visited all the great zodlogical 
gardens of the world, but that “as to 
the condition of the collection, buildings, 
and grounds, and the care displayed and 
success achieved with the animals and 
birds, the Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens 
are second to none, without exception, 
and in many respects are superior to any 
other.” 

One is impressed by the beauties of 
the grounds. The velvety grass plots, 
with pretty flower designs, on either side 
of the walk that leads to the gates, are 
only an earnest of what one finds be- 
yond the turnstiles. The wooded hills, 
the quiet valleys, the tinkling brooks, 
the sweet-scented blossoms, make a pic- 
ture that dwells in one’s mind like the 
memory of a dream of beauty. Many 
of the trees and shrubs are labeled, so 
that the botanist, as well as the zodlogist, 
is assisted in his studies. Just within 
the gates is a grassy paddock on a 
gently sloping hillside, containing a fine 
specimen of the great red kangaroo. 
This is the largest of the marsupials or 
pouched mammals, and the one before 
us, a splendid male, is as tall as a man, 
measuring about 8 feet from the tip of 
the nose to the tip of the tail. This 
species has become very scarce, having 
been nearly exterminated in its native 
haunts, the broad grassy plains of New 
South Wales and South Australia, and 
there are but few specimens in captivity. 
It is sometimes called the “woolly kan- 
garoo,”’ because its coat consists entirely 
of a deep, thick, soft fur. The color of 
the male is a deep brick-red and grey. 
On the throat the tint heightens to a 
warm rose, like rose-colored plush. The 
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female lacks the red. In the carnivora 
building are two specimens of Bennett’s 
kangaroo, sometimes known as Bennett’s 
wallaby, and sometimes as the brush 
kangaroo. It is much smaller than the 
above, and is greyish on the back and 
slaty beneath. The tip of the tail and 
the feet are black, the ends of the ears 
dark. 

The kangaroos are native to Australia 
and the nearby islands only. The young 
are born in a very immature state, being 
but little more than an inch in length in 
the largest species. The period of ges- 
tation is only 37 days. The blind, 
naked, and helpless young are trans- 
ferred to a pouch on the*abdomen of the 
mother, where they are nourished on 
the parental milk till able to provide for 
themselves. When the mother is graz- 
ing, the heads of the youngsters are 
often seen protruding from the pouch, 
likewise nibbling the tender grass. A 
full-grown kangaroo varies from the 


. height of a squirrel to that of a man, 


according to species. They are all strict 
vegetarians. The opossum of our own 
country is the only marsupial found out- 
side of the Australian region. 

In an adjoining enclosure are a pair 
of llamas. These beautiful animals come 
from the Andes of Peru and belong to 
the camel family. However, they are 
much smaller and lack the characteristic 
hump. There are four species of Amer- 
ican camels—the llama, the alpaca, the 
guanaco, and the vicufia—the two for- 
mer being domestic animals and the two 
latter living in a wild state; but some 
naturalists believe that the llama is only 
a domesticated variety of the guanaco 
and the alpaca the domesticated vicufia. 
The llama is much used as a beast of 
burden in the Andes. The alpaca is 
kept for its wool. 

The camels belonging to the gardens 
are of the two-humped Bactrian species. 
One is accustomed to think of the camel 
in connection with glaring, burning 
sands. But the Bactrian species is al- 
most as well adapted to cold weather as 
the Arabian is to hot. In Persia and 
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Siberia one may see long caravans of 
camels winding their way through banks 
of snow. They are used extensively in 
southern Russia to cultivate the soil. 
They are quite hardy and have been 
successfully bred on a camel farm in 
Texas. A number of years ago a 
camel farm in the Southwest was aban- 
doned and several of the animals set at 
liberty. Some scientists (Secretary Lang- 
ley of the Smithsonian Institution among 
them) believe that the descendants of 
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fallow, and red deer of Europe; the Vir- 
ginia deer, the elk or wapiti, and the 
moose of North America. The deer 
are distinguished from the antelopes by 
their large and branching antlers, which 
are shed and renewed every year. Be- 
sides the species already named, we have 
in North America the mule deer, native 
to the States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and characterized by very large 
ears; the black-tailed deer of British 
Columbia; and the caribou of the Polar 








HIS GRACE OF BENGAL. (Male Tiger.) 


Photo by Enno Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





these liberated ships of the desert are 
still roaming the sandy plains of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The corpuscules 
of the camel’s blood are oval like man’s. 
The camel is strictly a domestic animal ; 
there are none found in the wild state, 
with the possible exception of a few that 
have escaped from the dominion of man. 

The deer family is well represented 
in the gardens. Among others, we find 
the hog deer and axis deer of India; 
the spotted fallow, black fallow, white 


regions, thought to be identical with the 
reindeer of Europe. In an early day 
the Virginia deer ranged the whole 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is quite generally believed that the 
musk of commerce is obtained from the 
musk-ox of northern North America. 
This is a mistake. The genuine article 
is obtained from the musk deer—a 
small, hornless species, native to the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The antelopes have true and perman- 
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ent horns. They may be straight, spiral 
or curved. Africa is the home of these 
beautiful, dainty creatures, although a 
few species are found in Asia and one 
or two in Europe. They vary in size 
from the pigmy antelopes of South Af- 
rica (which are only eight or nine inches 
in height) to the gigantic eland, which 
measures from 6 to 7 feet at the shoul- 
ders. The gazelle and chamois are an- 
telopes. The “prong-horn” of our 
Western Plains, represented in the gar- 
dens by three specimens, belongs to a 
different family. It sheds the outer 
shell of its horns every year. 

In the yak yard we find three speci- 
mens of the great black variety—an im- 
mense bull, a cow, and a half-grown 
male calf. The yak is a native of the 
Himalayas in Central Asia. They are 
found wild and semi-domesticated. Their 
milk and flesh are used for food by the 
Thibetans. They are used as beasts of 
burden, but never as beasts of draught. 
The hair, which hangs nearly to the 
ground, is as fine as silk. The tail is 
used by the nabobs of Thibet and India 
as a fly-flapper and is held at such a 
good round price that only the wealthy 
can own them. 

The herd of eight American bison is 
one of the finest in existence. The old 
bull, “‘ Bismarck,” is said to be the larg- 
est living specimen. It does not seem 
possible that less than 30 years ago 
countless thousands of these magnificent 
animals roamed our Western prairies and 
today they are almost extinct. But it is 
true. This condition was brought about 
largely by two characteristics of the ani- 
mal himself: ist, his monumental stu- 
pidity; and, 2d, his great size. The 
same war—perhaps even more aggres- 
sive—has been waged against the 
coyote, but he is still a long ways from 
being exterminated. 

The prettiest, daintiest little cattle that 
man ever looked upon are the dwarf 
zebus from Ceylon. They are only 32 
inches tall at the shoulders and their 
coats are as fine and soft as silk. The 
hump is scarcely noticeable. What 
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beautiful pets they would make! In an- 
other paddock is a pair of the large- 
sized zebus. They all come from the 
Indian region. They are used as beasts 
of burden and draught, but are never 
killed for food. They are considered 
sacred by the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
and are often kept in the temples and 
pagodas. The bovine family is further 
represented by a fine female Cape buf- 
falo. This animal is a native of South 
Africa, and for size, strength, ferocity and 
pugnacity is easily first among the cat- 
tle. Hunters consider it as dangerous 
an animal to attack as the lion or ele- 
phant. Indeed, it holds its own in fre- 
quent deadly combats With the vaunted 
king of beasts. As long as it can keep 
its head to the lion, it is master of the 
situation. One need but look at the 
great horns and massive limbs of the 
specimen before us, to understand what 
a terrible antagonist it would be. The 
water buffalo, a native of India, is neither 
so large nor so pugnacious. 

The rodents are represented by the 
woodchuck, the prairie-dog, the guinea 
pig, the spotted cavy, the white rat, the 
white mouse, the golden agouti, the 
hare, the rabbit, and several species of 
squirrel. Of the pigs we find the col- 
lared peccary and the German -boar. 
The latter animal is especially interest- 
ing, from the fact that our domesticated 
swine, even the most diversified breeds, 
is believed to be derived from it. Its long 
tusks are formidable weapons, These 
animals were once common in England 
and over most of the continent of Eu- 
rope, but are now found only in the pro- 
tected forests of France and Germany. 
In days agone, boar-hunting was consid- 
ered a royal sport, and is still practiced 
to some extent. The hunters—some- 
times mounted on trained steeds, some- 
times on foot—armed with spears, would 
sally forth, with a pack of hounds in the 
lead. There is not a mite of cowardice 
about the boar and when brought to bay 
he frequently killed a dog or two, now 
and then disembowelled a horse, and 
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frequently brought a man’s life into 
jeopardy. 

The raccoon tree generally has a 
crowd of visitors. The albino coon, 
with its pink eyes and snowy coat, 
claims a large share of interest. The 
brown coati (Wasua rufa) of Central 
America is a relative to the raccoon. It 
is about 3 feet long, including the tail. 
The snout is much pointed. It is an ex- 
pert climber and always goes head first, 


The body is a brownish grey, the under 
surface lighter. There is a light spot 
above each eye and a smaller one below, 
and a large light spot below each ear. 
In the Southwest it is domesticated and 
becomes a good mouser. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and feeds on nuts, insects, 
and small mammals. 

There is, perhaps, no finer collection 
of birds in America than the one in the 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens. Their 








“THINKING IT OVER.’’—A Favorite Pose ot the Lion, “ Brutus.” 
Photo by Enno Meyver, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





whether ascending or descending. The 
color is a greyish brown. Another in- 
teresting member of the raccoon family 
is the ring-tailed bassaris (Bassaris as- 
tuta) from Texas and Mexico. When it 
was first discovered, naturalists classified 
it with the civets, but later placed it with 
the raccoons. The tail is long and 
bushy, with black and white rings. The 
muzzle is long and pointed, its tip brown. 


names alone would occupy many pages. 
In the pheasant yard, we find pheasants 
of many species, ranging from the glori- 
ous golden and peacock pheasants of 
China and Burmah to the common 
pheasants of England.- Here are flam- 
ingoes and great white egrets from Flori- 
da, crested cariamas from South Ameri- 
ca, marabou storks from India, sacred 
ibises from Egypt, Stanley cranes, Dem- 
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oiselle cranes and crested cranes from 
Africa, storks from Germany, white pea- 
cocks from China, black swans from 
Australia, gallinules, rails and herons 
from our own Southern States, and so 
on almost without ceasing. In the cen- 
tral lake we find herring gulls, black 
storks, great European pelicans, trump- 
eter swans, and many others. In the 
eagle house we find bald eagles, golden 
eagles, sea eagles, caracaras, condors, 
turkey buzzards, kites and: hawks. In 
the owl house are eagle owls and great 
horned owls. In the ostrich yard are 
ostriches, emus and cassowaries. In the 
aviaries are a vast and varied collection— 
song birds, parrots, parrakeets, macaws, 
cockatoos, love birds, laughing kingfish- 
ers, sociable weaver birds, turtle doves, 
and so on ad infinitum. One of the 
most interesting is the crowned pigeon 
from New Guinea. It is nearly as large 
as the common domestic hen, of a beau- 
tiful slaty-blue color, and bears a hand- 
some crest upon its head. The great 
ground hornbill is a strange looking bird 
and is said to be the only living speci- 
men in America. It comes from South 
Africa. 

The bear pits are digged in the hill- 
side, and the family is well represented. 
The two splendid Polar bears were pre- 
sented to the gardens in 1876. One of 
them weighs over g00 pounds. In its 
native state the Polar bear rarely ranges 
below the 55th parallel, but the gardens 
have proven that it can be successfully 
kept in our latitude. The big grizzly 
was purchased in 1875. Since that date 
there have been 23 grizzly bear cubs 
born at the Zoo, but the keepers have 
succeeded in raising but one of them. 
There are several black bears and one 
cinnamon. There are also a pair of 
brown bears from Europe and a Hima- 
layan bear from India. 

The buildings of the Cincinnati Gar- 
dens are a conspicuous feature. They 
are constructed for the most part of 
stone and iron. The fine club house is 
located near the centre of the grounds 
and is the retreat of the hungry and 
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thirsty. It contains a $10,000 pipe or- 
gan that is operated by electricity. The 
mammoth carnivora building is ideal in 
every respect. The aviaries, seven in 
number, are stone buildings, each 18x20 
feet, with pagoda-like roofs. The 
monkey house is circular in form, with 
the cages around the outer wall. The 
apartments are kept neat and clean, but 
have the usual fault of monkey quarters 
—a lack of fresh air. It is almost uni- 
versally the case that monkeys are kept 
too warm and denied the constant 
change of air that is necessary to health. 
As a consequence, the mortality is 
frightful. The whole monkey tribe are 
very susceptible to pulmonary consump- 
tion, and keepers think, therefore, that it 
is necessary to coddle them and keep 
them in a heated atmosphere. This kind 
of treatment does for them just what it 
does for a man prone to the same dis- 
ease—makes them a quick and easy 
prey. The latest and most scientific 
treatment for consumption is pure cold 
air. The consumption bacillus does not 
thrive in cold air. The apartments 
should not be draughty, or colds and 
pneumonia will result, but should be so 
arranged that they may be aired freely 
and the atmosphere kept as pure and 
fresh as for the human subject. The ar- 
tificial temperature should never exceed 
70° Fr. Sixty degrees is near the line 
of health. Should these rules be fol- 
lowed strictly, the mortality among 
monkeys would fall 50 per cent. The 
Zoo’s collection of monkeys is large and 
full. From the young chimpanzee, Pat 
Rooney II., down to the little capuchins, 
they are all interesting creatures. They 
are all strangely human—as one man 
said to the writer, “too human to go 
naked.” 

The collection of cats is not great in 
number of species, but is nowhere ex- 
celled in fine specimens. The ocelot is 
the smallest feline in the gardens, save 
two or three varieties of the common 
house cat. It is a native of tropical 
America and is sometimes domesticated 
and used in the chase. Another Ameri- 
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A MONGOLIAN PHEASANT FAMILY. 





can cat is the puma, called also panther, 
catamount, cougar and mountain lion. 
They vary greatly in color and size, and 
range from Patagonia to 60° north lati- 
tude. The leopard is one of the most 
beautiful of creatures, but one of the 
most formidable animals of the African 
forests. ‘‘ Brutus,” the head of the lion 
family, is truly a magnificent specimen. 
He was born in Spain and trained for 
the arena, but “went bad” and was sent 
to New Orleans, where he was bought 
by the Zoo. His two companions, 
“Flora” and “Julia,” are noble con- 
sorts. Iron bars never held in subjec- 
tion two finer tigers than the ones be- 
longing to the gardens. The tiger is the 
true King of Beasts, being larger and 
stronger than the lion, and absolutely 
without fear. He is found only in Asia 
and the East Indies, but, contrary to 
common belief, is met with in the cold 
regions as well as the hot. Some of 
the finest and largest specimens are 
taken in the Amoor Valley. These lat- 
ter have very heavy fur and are able to 
endure a low degree of temperature. 
“Hatnee,” the good-natured Indian 
elephant, is about 28 years old. She 
was purchased in 1880. She is usually 
found at the pony track, in charge of 
her keeper, ready to give the children 
and their elders a novel ride. While the 
writer was standing near her in the 
pavilion, she rolled up a bunch of hay, 
tossed it into the air, and caught it as it 


came down. On another occasion, to 
show a little girl how an elephant eats, I 
offered her a wisp of hay. But she 
wanted an apple or candy and refused 
the hay, and because the writer would 
not give her what she wanted, she took 
revenge by wetting her trunk with saliva 
and throwing it on him. The elephant 
is, with the possible exception of the 
monkey and the dog, the most intelli- 
gent of beasts. It is interesting to con- 
template what would have been the re- 
sult, had generation after generation of 
elephants been subjected to domestica- 
tion and training, as has been the case 
with the dog. Fossil remains of the 
dog have been found with the earliest 
geological records of man—showing 
that from the earliest ages he has been 
the friend and companion of the human 
race. But the elephant (with the rarest 
exceptions) does not breed in captivity. 
Every specimen that we possess was at 
one time roaming wild in the forests of 
Africa or India. Therefore, the rare in- 
telligence that we find in these huge 
creatures is, in a sense, an untrained in- 
telligence, as it is not the result of gen- 
eration after generation of domestication. 

The good things that we might have 
told about the Zoo are as the sands of 
the sea in comparison to what we have 
told. Truly, her zodlogical gardens are 
“the pride of Cincinnati.” 

Peru, Indiana. 











THE MUSICAL BOX. 


By BASIL C. D'EASUM. 


¢¢ “THE war was, practically, ended.” 

That is what we read in the rare 

copies of English newspapers 
which found their way to the bivouacs 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles. We 
read those rosy, fairy tales in the En- 
glish papers and we wished that the 
writers of them could spend a few days 
with us. To the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the Boers were a long, long 
way from realizing that the war was 
over—which they should have done 
when Pretoria was taken in the early 
part of June. But, since that time, the 
Canadian Mounted Rifles had been in 
several fights—Diamond Hill, Witpoort 
and others. It was now the end of 
August, 1900. Some of us—Canadian 
Mounted Rifles—were bivouacing out- 
side Middelburg, in the northeastern 
Transvaal. We were employed in pa- 
trolling the district—being sniped at by 
Boer patrols who made themselves as 
disagreeable as possible, and, by way 
of return, we made no special efforts 
to please them. The Boers had not 
changed any of their unpleasant habits 
in regard to lying in wait for small par- 
ties of Canadians and taking pot shots 
at them. One of our troopers summed 
up the situation thus: ‘These Boers 
are derned poor sportsmen. It’s come 
to this: that a fellow can’t go near a 
farmhouse, to get a drink of water, or, 
maybe, to commandeer a pig or a few 
chickens, without getting blazed at by 
some long-whiskered skunk with a 
Mauser!”’ 

Now, it was a principle firmly im- 
planted in the mind of every Colonial 
trooper that it was perfectly right and 
proper to levy tribute upon the enemy’s 
country in the matter of pigs, poultry 
and anything that could be eaten. There 
were some men who carried the idea 


still farther; but I shall not enlarge up- 
on this subject for fear of disturbing the 
moralists who have never served as pri- 
vate soldiers in an enemy’s country. 
Foraging by individual troopers had be- 
come a risky business; so, when it was 
necessary to get ‘‘mealies’’ or oat straw 
from a Boer farm, it was the custom to 
send a wagon with a strong escort. If 
a Colonial officer went in command of 
the escort, the troopers generally reck- 
oned upon having a good time and upon 
bringing back something more than 
horse-feed. The Colonial officers were 
reasonably deaf to the squealing of pigs 
and the cackling of chickens. 

One morning, a party was ordered to 
go to a farm about five miles from Mid- 
delburg and bring back a wagonload of 
oat straw. Bob H. (a notorious rustler) 
was one of the escort. Bob was an ex- 
cowboy from Montana: the genuine ar- 
ticle—not the pretty imitation given by 
“remittance men”’ from Calgary. When 
the party returned to camp that night, 
I found my footsteps straying in the di- 
rection of Bob’s camp-fire. I had an 
idea that Bob would have roast chicken 
for supper. I was not disappointed; and 
as we lay beside the fire and smoked 
Boer leaf tobacco, I asked him what sort 
of time he had had. 

“Oh! kind of mixed and streaky,” 
said he. ‘Old Gat was running our lit- 
tle outfit; he’s a white man, you know, 
and no slouch of a rustler himself; so I 
thought we were in for a real gilt-edged 
snap. But, just before we pulled out 
from camp, along comes one of them 
dinky, little English officers—you know 
the brand—staff officer, red patch on his 
coat collar, bloomer breeches, brown leg- 
gings, pipe-stem legs and fever-in-the- 
feet boots. Says he to Gat, ‘I should 
like to-er accompany you, Sir.’ 
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«¢ All right,’ says Gat, who ain’t got 
any partickler use for that kind—though 
I’m not for saying that they haven’t got 
plenty of sand. 

“Well, we jogs along all serene till 
we comes to the farm, the English offi- 
cer riding alongside Gat and taking 
squints through his glasses at the sur- 
rounding prairie. I was what you call 
‘right flanker’ on the trip out. And, 
the very first clatter out of the box, I 
ran onto a Kaffir kraal and roped in a 
gourd full of Kaffir beer and some 
dandy wire bracelets and beadwork 
which I got off a Kaffir squaw. I guess 
the niggers had cached their live stock, 
or, maybe, the Rimington’s Guides had 
been around. I tell you those same 
Rimingtons don’t overlook many bets. 

“When we come to the farm, the lit- 
tle officer was for having one of us 
sashay to the top of a hill about half a 
mile away and keep cases, while the rest 
of the gang rustled round the house. I 
got elected for the aforesaid job: which 
was not at all the proposition I was 
looking for. No, sir-ree! Me sit up 
there, sizzling in the sun on that hilltop, 
like a derned bump on a log, while the 
rest of the boys was having a high old 
time round the house! That wasn’t my 
style, so I talks pretty to old Alec and 
manages to do a trade with him. You 
know Alec?—good-natured fellow, Alec 
—but queer, though; they say nobody 
ever heard him swear. Well, good old 
Alec went up on his hill, and I took a 
look round to see if I could pick up 
anything in the grub pile line. Gat was 
getting in some fine work trying to cor- 
ral a pig, so I turns to and helps him to 
make a neat job. The little English 
officer had out his notebook and pencil, 
and was keeping track of the bundles 
of oat straw which some of the fellows 
was loading on the wagon. Did you 
ever hear of such all-fired foolishness as 
counting bundles of oat straw taken 
from these blamed Boers? Such locoed 
goings-on makes me considerable tired! 
Well, after I’d helped old Gat with his 
pig, I thought it was about time to get 


into the game on my own. So I gath- 
ers up a few promiscuous chickens, and 
then heads for the house. Mind you, 
there was nobody at home: I ain’t one 
to go around scaring women folks and 
taking truck from them. Some of these 
eastern ‘Dragons’ may think that a good 
hand to play, but I ain’t in no such 
cold-deck contracts The folks belong- 
ing to this house had skinned out some- 
where—maybe to Botha’s laager. And 
I guess we had as good a right to the 
stuff as the Kaffirs who were nosing 
round. 

“The very first thing I struck in the 
house was one of these full-sized musi- 
cal boxes. Say, now, if it wasn’t a Jim 
Dandy! Thinks I: ‘This’ll be just the 
pure medicine for evenings in camp.’ So 
I takes it outside and asks Campbell, . 
who was driving the wagon, to let me 
pack the thing on his load. The little 
staff officer was on the other side of the 
house just then; he was having a tough 
time a-trying to argue with some of our 
boys who had roped a yearling calf and 
was dissecting the critter. 

“Campbell was agreeable to toting the 
musical box on his rig. He wound the 
joker up and set her going. (Campbell, 
when he’s at home, is a scientific cuss, 
you know—works a telegram jerker, 
I’m told.) Well, sir, that old box did 
herself proud. She seemed to be a 
British box all right enough, though she 
was located on a Boer ranch. The first 
card she turned over was ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia!’ Then came ‘Home, sweet home!’ 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer!’ and a regular full 
deck of other old picture cards. Pres- 
ently the English officer hears the racket 
and he comes round. * 

“*Hey! hey! What’s this? What’s 
this?’ says he, sticking his glass in his 
eye. 

“« Music box—lI got it,’ says I, feeling 
a bit pleased with myself. 

““*Put it back immediately!’ shouts 
the little chap. Then he prances up to 
Gat and says: “Sir, order your men to 
replace that article—scandalous looting ! 
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Barbarians!’ Qld Gat comes over and 
says to me to put it back. 

“<*It would be the boss thing to 
amuse the boys in camp,’ I points out to 
him. 

““* Yes, yes; I know,’ says Gat. ‘But 
you'd better take it back.’ 

“T ain’t bucking any against old Gat, 
though I felt powerful sorry to think 
that sawed-off officer was running the 
show, so I takes the box in at the front 
door. Then an idea catches me, and I 
takes the box out again at the back 
door when nobody is looking and 
shoves it into Campbell’s wagon. I was 
piling oat sheaves on top of it, when 
that red-patch officer comes round and 
says: ‘Did you take that musical box 
into the house,my man?’ ‘I did,’ says I. 

‘We starts to trot,and Campbell (who 
had run onto a cache of bottles of Dop 
in the house) began to drive disregard- 
ful of the anthills. After hitting one or 
two high places, the jolting of the 
wagon starts that dashed box to tune 
up. The little officer hears it. ‘What 
in hell’s that?’ says he. 

“«Tt sounds like a musical box,’ says 
Gat. 

“And, of course, it wasn’t anything 
else. . 
“Yes, sir, may I be tee-totally dog- 
goned if that infernal machine didn’t 
start up and play ‘Home, sweet home!’ 

“‘That’s a true bill I’m giving you! 

“A feller feels pretty mean when he 
gets caught bluffing on a bob-tailed 
flush, but that ain’t a marker to what I 
felt then. I was riding close by, and I 
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was kind of looking every way for Sun- 
day. 

““«Here you!’ shouts the little En- 
glish officer. ‘Didn’t I order you to 
take that box to the house?’ 

““«T did,’ says I, ‘and somebody must 
have fetched it out again.’ 

“«You take it back now!’ says the 
officer. 

“T lugs the darned thing out, slams it 
in front of my saddle and hits the breeze 
back to the house. On the back trail 
the blamed things starts up most out- 
rageous loud with ‘Soldiers of the 
Queen,’ and that wall-eyed, mutton- 
headed, lopsided plug of an Argentine 
cayuse that 1’m riding gets rattled, and 
waltzes, careless like, into an anthill and 
upsets the whole bag of tricks. You 
know these locoed Argentine ponies al- 
ways seem to have as many dashed feet 
as a blooming centipede—and not able 
to stand up straight on any one of the 
bunch, either. Well, this lovely British 
remount of mine finishes up by sticking 
some of his numerous feet through the 
derned music box, which kind of dis- 
courages the tune part of the works. 

“Yes, I tell you: these same nice, 
clean English officers give me a severe 
pain sometimes. Although, for sand, I 
can’t deny but what they can give cards 
and spades to a lot of our Canadian offi- 
cers. It's the frills on these English 
officers that I kick at. Guess, some 
day, they’ll tell us that it’s rude to shoot 
at a Boer unless you’ve been introduced 
to him first.”’ 

Fort Saskatchewan, N. W. T. 
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THE VICTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 
By §. D. BARNES. 


Plains and waters and gnarled old trees, 

Had you ears to listen and lips to tell, 
Methinks you would say: ‘On the evening breeze 
Cometh sweet strains of melodious swell. 

We have heard for ages the blizzard’s roar, 
The crashing thunder, the hail-storm’s hiss, 

The east wind’s wailing—but ne’er before 
Have we hearkened to music such as this. 


“For countless zons the pulse of earth 
Has thrilled at the rhythmic tones of life— 
The rhythm of days that knew no mirth 
Save that of the victor in ruthless strife ; 
For, of old, there was faith in the primal law 
That the weak must fall that the strong may stand— 
A grand old rule, and without a flaw, 
For the prize should be grasped by the strongest hand. 


‘The rumbling tread of the bison host; 
The passing antelope’s hoof-beat light ; 
Wild fowl aflight to a summer coast; 
The starved wolf’s welcome to friendly night; 
The painted paladins’ battle yell; 
The rifle shot and the clang of steel— 
These we have heard, and we loved them well; 
But we'll loudly encore the Virginia Reel.” 
































CHAPTER VII.* 
AN INVITATION TO DINE. 


HE revelation of his guest’s identity 
had come upon Jack Eastman as a 
thunderstroke from a clear sky, 

and only the habitual stoicism of the 
mountain folk enabled him to hold his 
excitement in restraint. There is much 
in early training, and the social atmos- 
phere of those remote hill regions— 
where strangers rarely come and the 
closest neighbors are too often the 
dearest foes—is by no means conducive 
to an over-readiness of speech when the 
brain is most active. The average youth, 
if placed in a similarly embarrassing 
position, would have waxed eloquent in 
explanation and apology, with the prob- 
able result of making a bad matter 
worse. Eastman said nothing; merely 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, refilled 
it, and scratched a match with a steady 
hand. 

“T am aware of having acted rather 
shabbily toward you two in this mat- 
ter,’ continued Mason after a pause. 
“Rightfully, I should have. declared my- 
self immediately upon discovering that 
you had taken charge of the Lowzse for 
the commendable purpose of protecting 
the owner’s interests. It was cowardice 
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I feared to start 


that kept me silent. 
an investigation that would utterly de- 
molish my faith in human friendship, 
brotherly affection—even that tenderer, 
soul-absorbing passion, which, sooner or 
later, dominates the life of every man. 
For sweet pity’s sake, tell me nothing 


of what you know and suspect. I know 
that you have received a letter with the 
Chicago postmark, and that your friend 
has departed on a journey that can have 
but one object. There can only be a 
few days more of uncertainty, and in the 
meantime we will drop all theorizing 
and conjecture. Leave it all to Sheply. 
I like the man and am content to stay 
in the background until he reports.” 

Eastman smoked on in silence. The 
hound sauntered lazily from the kitchen 
and curled down at his feet, expecting 
and receiving the caress of a kindly 
hand. 

“‘Jack,” queried Mason suddenly, ‘‘if 
that dog chanced to stand between your- 
self and a few thousand dollars—and 
perchance something more that you 
considered of greater value—could you 
find it in your heart to clear the way 
with a rifle bullet? Wait, old boy; I 
can read the answer in your eye, and 
know that all the wealth in the world 


* This characteristic story of Southwestern life and sport was begun in the issue of Sports AFIELD for 
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wouldn’t bribe you to such an ungrate- 
ful act. Would you like to hear my 
story ?”’ 

“Not now,” gravely responded East- 
man. “There’s no use worrying over a 
matter until you become morbid and dis- 
trustful of all mankind. You are alive 
—which is something to be thankful for 
—and your enemies, if you have any, 
are hundreds of miles away. Try to 
believe that you were wounded by acci- 
dent; that your companion was mysti- 
fied by your disappearance, became 
lonely —or possibly frightened —and 
thought it best to get out of the wilder- 
ness. Better still, believe nothing, think 
nothing, till Sheply has time to make a 
report. We're going after some turkeys 
this afternoon. Mat located a gang yes- 
terday as he came down the river, and 
we might as well be somewhere in their 
neighborhood when they fly up to roost. 
Wish we had two shotguns; but the 
moon will rise early and I guess I can 
tally with the old rifle.” 

“Will Jeff stay with the boat? 

“Sure! We'll take both dugouts; 
and you couldn’t drive a nigger off 
across these swamps without white com- 
pany. They have a holy terror of var- 
mints.”’ 

Wild turkeys seem to be acutely 
versed in meteorology and forejudge the 
weather with an unvarying accuracy 
never attained by Governmental experts. 
They possess the true gallinaceous fond- 
ness for dust and dry footing, and rarely 
allow themselves to splash around in 
mud and water when higher ground is 
within reach. The switch-cane ridges, 
so common in all Southern lowlands, 
are their chosen haunts in summer, but 
are instantly vacated at the first indica- 
tions of an overflow. Indeed, old and 
experienced woodsmen declare that the 
turkeys invariably leave the swamps be- 
fore the waters commence to rise, and 
frequently a few days previous to the 
rainfall which swells the streams beyond 
the capacity of their dry weather chan- 
nels. If they return when the floods 
decline, it may be accepted as an unfail- 


ing proof that the “bottoms” are to be 
dry again for a term, prior to that ulti- 
mate rush of waters which will hide 
them during the months of winter. Con- 
sequently, the discovery of a flock near 
the river had a significance which was 
easily understood. The locality where 
the turkeys had been seen could be 
reached by land as readily as by water, 
but Eastman had a double purpose in 
choosing the latter route. The dugouts 
would make easier the return—especial- 
ly if there were three or four 20-pound 
gobblers to be conveyed to camp; fur- 
thermore, he did not care to tempt the 
darky boy with the chance of stealing 
away down the river, carrying with him 
a dugout-load of valuables. An unbe- 
lief in negro honesty is characteristic of 
the hill-dweller, who knows little of the 
colored brother save by hearsay. The 
lowland planter is more trustful. He 
has studied their racial peculiarities and 
knows exactly when and where the line 
of distrust may be drawn. 

There were plenty of “sign” on the 
cane ridge, but the flock had plainly 
moved to other grounds, and the ques- 
tion of attempting to follow merited 
grave discussion; for it is easy to lose 
one’s self in the grim, old woods, and 
Eastman, being new to the country, 
could claim no knowledge of trails or 
landmarks. Probably a speedy return 
to the Louise would have followed, had 
not a deer suddenly left its bed in the 
dead nettles and delayed its flight long 
enough to allow Mason a hasty shot. 
As the majority of sportsmen know, No. 
5 shot is excellent for Aztting large game 
at short range, but can hardly be relied 
upon for satisfactory execution. There 
was a sprinkle of blood along the trail 
the deer had pursued—not enough to 
induce an experienced hunter to follow, 
but an ample showing to raise the Chi- 
cagoan’s blood to fever heat. 

“Caught the full charge just back of 
his shoulder,” he insisted. ‘Don’t tell 
me that we won’t get him. Why, he'll 
never run a hundred yards.” 

Eastman said nothing, but felt no sur- 
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prise when the crimson dots had been 
traced for more than a mile without se- 
curing a second sight of the game. And 
then the chase ended, for of a sudden 
the hardwood growth of the uplands 
towered in their front, while at their feet 
lay a dim roadway recently marked by 
the passing of horses and cattle. 

“Lost?” 

“Not while the sun shines,” laughed 
Eastman, in response to his friend’s anx- 
ious query; ‘‘but we are farther from 
the river than I thought. Hello! here 
is some one coming.” 

A diminutive mouse-colored mule was 
splashing through the mud at a clumsy 
jog trot, guided by hands probably fair 
forty years before, but now lean and 
and withered. Little of their owner’s 
face was visible beneath the shelter of a 
flapping sun-bonnet, which, however, 
opened at the throat and disclosed a lace 
collar and resplendent gold brooch, suf- 
ficient in themselves to mark the wearer 
as a personage of more than ordinary 
local importance, and quite in keeping 
with the garb she wore—the ridiculous- 
ly huge sun-bonnet alone excepted. 

“‘Reckon you’re them cabin-boat fel- 
lers I started over to see,” she said, halt- 
ing her mule with its head almost in 
Mason’s face. ‘I’m glad I heered you- 
uns talkin’, an’ turned back. Them 
pesky flats are sure soft atter the rise, 
an’ six miles thar an’ back ain’t no fool 
of a ja’nt fer an’ old critter like me. 
Started over to our place?” 

“You are Mrs. Shaw?” 
Eastman doubtfully. 

“‘Miss Shaw. You've seed my brother 
Bill. Ten years younger than me, an’ I 
brung him up an’ ain’t ashamed to own 
it—though some folks do say he ain’t a 
credit to his raisin’. It’s mighty hard 
work straight’nin’ a crooked stick— 
‘specially if thar’s knots in it; an’ Bill 
was purty nigh all knots. Lordy! what 
a trouble he’s been to me! Bad enough 
when he was little; an’ then he brung 
home a wife, harder to manage than he 
ever was—an’ atter that thar was six 
children, of which that gal Minnie is the 
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last an’ the most troublesome. Say! 
we'd better be movin’, fer Bill told me to 
rush.” 

The mule stepped out briskly under 
the touch of a pecan limb, turned a bend 
in the trail and was lost to view—leaving 
the hunters in a state bordering upon 
bewilderment. 

“She has evidently returned home,’ 
said Eastman at last, ‘‘and it is just as 
evident that she expects us to follow. 
The fact that her errand was forgotten, 
is not worth considering. Sheply in- 
structed me to call on the Shaws, and I 
guess no better chance is likely to offer. 
Possibly the planter is in trouble of 
some sort, and has sefit for us.” 

After the soft, uncertain footing of 
the swamps, it was a positive relief to 
again tread the firm earth and to be 
spared the continual need of turning 
aside to avoid knee-deep pools and rivu- 
lets. The opening of a broad field was 
shortly visible through the forest, and 
in a few yards further they had an unin- 
terrupted view of quite a group of cab- 
ins, beyond which gleamed the white- 
washed walls of a considerable building. 
The Shaw plantation had been long set- 
tled, as was proven by the magnificent 
pines which shadowed the veranda. Of 
its present owner’s prosperity, the neat 
woven-wire fence surrounding the yard 
and adjacent grounds might be accepted 
as ample evidence. And “The Last 
of the Shaws,” as he had pathetically 
termed himself, was standing at the 
gate, impatiently awaiting his visitors’ 
arrival. 

“I sho’ly esteem this an honah, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, after Eastman had in- 
troduced his companion. ‘Aimed to 
come fer ye, myself. Would have come, 
but ’twas hog-killin’ day, an’ them tri- 
flin’ niggahs are no good ’thout a fellah 
stan’s ovah ’em with a three yeah-old 
elm club. Gwine to have ribs an’ back- 
bones fer suppah. Know you folks are 
sho’ to like it. Come right in an’ set by 
the fiah, while Minnie hus’les ye some 
dry shoe-leathah. Jest home from col- 
lege—ovah in Tennessee—an’ has 
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learned a sight of things that'll nevah be 
wuth shucks to a plantah’s gal; but I 
don’t begrudge the time an’ money. 
Fust time she opened the pianah an’ 
sung ‘Annie Laury,’ I tell ye, gentle- 
men, old Bill felt paid fer it all. I'll 
make her play it fer ye aftah suppah.” 

There was a vision of loveliness at 
the planter’s side—a willowy figure clad 
in lustrous silver-grey—a smiling face— 
a wealth of auburn locks that had 
caught and held the summer’s sunshine 
in their meshes. Eastman was advancing 
in a dazed, awkward way, when sudden- 
ly he was conscious that some one had 
brushed aside the white hand extended 
to him in greeting—a broad-shouldered 
youth of about his own age, whose dark 
eyes belied the lazy, emotionless voice 
in which he announced his presence: 

“T am Frank Madden—Mr. Shaw’s 
neighbor. May I, too, have the pleas- 
ure?” 

“In your turn, Mr. Madden,’ re- 
sponded Jack with quiet firmness—pass- 
ing him by. ‘Miss Minnie, I am ex- 
ceedingly pleased to meet you. My 
friend Sheply insisted I should call, and 
I am very glad I accepted his advice. 
And now, Mr. Madden —”’ 

But the young planter had transferred 
his attention to Mason, and was, for the 
moment, conveniently deaf. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LOUISE LEAVES HER MOORINGS. 


Even to the super-critical habitué of 
metropolitan cafés a genuine country 
dinner has a certain indescribable charm, 
awakening the cloyed appetite to a reali- 
zation that the possibilities of enjoyment 
are by no means exhausted. The 
greatest triumphs of a French chef fade 
into nothingness beside a ‘backbone 
stew”’ such as the elder Miss Shaw had 
prepared for the regalement of her 
guests. Neither can one overrate the 
toothsomeness of spareribs baked with 
sweet potatoes; of fluffy, crisp biscuits, 
with freshly-churned butter and wild 
honey; of homemade pickles, preserves 
and jams. And then there were pies, 


cakes, cookies—of the sort Mother used 
to make—and an inexhaustible supply 
of coffee, in strength and aroma remind- 
ing one of that delightful beverage only 
to be had in its perfection at the tables 
of the world-famous Creole restaura- 
teurs of New Orleans. The duty of 
“pouring,” declined by the ladies of the 
family, fell to an old mammy of pleas- 
ant voice and “comfortable” figure, who 
handed the cups around, and, later, re- 
filled them as need required. Hers, also, 
was the position of intermediary between 
producer and consumer, continually hail- 
ing the kitchen for ‘‘ Mo’ hot braid!” and 
insisting that it should be eaten the mo- 
ment it came from the oven. And she 
made generous division of the pies into 
three pieces each, sliced cakes with an 
equal economy of labor and reckless 
disregard of material, and from the fer- 
tility of her own brain came the idea of 
capping the feast with a gallon pitcher 
of home-made wine, of a vintage years 
agone. 

Coming after a wearisome round of 
camp cookery: of wild meats and 
canned fruits; of Jeff’s soggy, indigesti- 
ble “wagon-wheel” bread and muddy 
coffee, an hour at Bill Shaw’s hospitable 
board seemed to Charlie Mason the 
greatest treat of his life. “I allus put 
the rankest strangah of the lot where 
he’s handy,” Shaw had said, when di- 
recting him to the seat of honor. “ Min- 
nie’ll set next to ye an’ pass the grub. 
Mistah Eastman, you're quite safe in my 
sistah’s care; an’ Frank kin take the 
foot of the table. He’s mighty nigh 
one of the fam’ly, an’ able to hus’le fer 
himself.”” The disposition was most 
convenient, everything considered, and 
if mentally objected to by any one, 
that personage was certainly not Frank 
Madden, for the daughter of the house 
sat at his right hand, separated by the 
transverse breadth of the table from the 
young gentleman whom he had some- 
how come to look upon as a possible 
rival. 

To Eastman, however, it seemed that 
malevolent chance had selected him as a 
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victim. Miss Shaw must have taken it 
upon herself to disprove the truth of 
her brother’s assurance, for, had Jack 
accepted all the food pressed upon him, 
his bodily health would most certainly 
have been endangered. Concern for her 
guest’s entertainment left small room 
for attention to her own minor needs, 
and, throughout the entire ménu, from 
“backbone” to wine, her tongue was 
not allowed an instant’s rest. ‘Do ye 
know” was her last confidential remark 
(as she drained a glass to her own “con- 
tinued health and happiness”’), “it rests 
a body to talk to some one with good 
sense—’specially if they’ve run aroun’ 
a heap an’ kep’ thar eyes open. An’ 
you've actually bin to Batesville an’ 
know Judge Hunter? Why (én a@ tremu- 
lous whisper), he tuk me to a barbecue 
an’ bran-dance, up in Wiley’s Cove, the 
las’ year of the War.” 

“Jack,” whispered Mason, as the 
planter led the party to the ‘“comp’ny 
room,” ‘I see a piano, over there, and I 
think you once mentioned a natural gift 
for music. Brace up and don’t wait for 
an invitation. Our warlike young cot- 
ton-raiser must be made to feel his in- 
feriority—even if I have to invoke Wag- 
ner and Sousa to accomplish his down- 
fall; but ballads and rag-time airs are 
more likely to catch the old people, and 
they’re real good and noisy. Quick, 
old fellow! I am trying to be generous, 
though sorely tempted the other way. 
Don’t put my sympathy and friendship 
to too severe a test.”’ 

“Well, I’m jiggahed!” exclaimed 
Shaw, turning an attentive ear, as a 
merry jingle of chords rose above the 
hum of conversation, “if that ain’t the 
very same nigger tune that Minnie 
played us las’ night. Play it plum’ 
through—it’s sho’-enough dandy.” 

But Eastman’s supple fingers wan- 
dered to a plaintive, dreamy prelude in 
B., struck a few bars of “Annie Laurie”’ 
—and then he turned to the planter’s 
daughter, his eyes conveying a mute re- 
quest. 

“T will try,” she responded quietly, 
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“though I fear you will be disappointed. 
Father is most unduly enthusiastic over 
my singing.” 

“Wonderful!” murmured Mason — 
commenting upon the skillfully subdued 
accompaniment, rather than the full, 
rich voice which burst forth in song. “I 
didn’t think the kid had it in him. He 
wants to listen, instead of being heard; 
and he means that she shall know it. 
But he shouldn’t watch her as she sings 
—such evident admiration would con- 
fuse the belle of a dozen seasons.” 

“Better’n I ever heared in a show,” 
was Shaw’s verdict upon the dual per- 
formance, as the last bars of the grand 
old ballad died away intp silence. “Say! 
what’s the matter with you fellahs stay- 
in’ with us right straight along? I'll 
have some of the niggahs haul your 
things out of the boat, an’ we’ll lock 
her hard an’ fast to a tree. Huh! what’s 
Eastman breakin’ his fingahs on, now? 

“Oh, that? I think it is called the 
Black Hawk Waltz. An easy lesson 
for beginners, All little girls up North 
have it at their fingers’ ends.”’ 

““Maybe you kin give us something 
better?’’ queried Shaw with a remark- 
able show of jealousy, considering that 
a comparative stranger was at the piano. 

“Can’t strike a note,” replied Mason, 
unblushingly. ‘Possibly Mr. Madden 
will favor us?”’ 

“T’ll pass it up to Minnie,” was the 
prompt reply. The young planter 
stepped to the piano and touched East- 
man on the shoulder. ‘‘Can’t you pest- 
pone this exhibition and give the young 
lady a chance?” 

“Easy, Jack,” whispered Mason, who 
had followed him over. “ Bella matronis 
detestata.” ° 

Mason was risking Eastman’s ac- 
quaintance with the Latin proverb; risk- 
ing more, though unthoughtedly, on the 
chance that some other listener would 
not grasp its meaning. And it instantly 
flashed upon him that he had lost as 
well as won. Jack vacated the piano 
stool with a forced smile; but the girl 
drew back, white to the lips. 
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“You are of the audience, Mr. Mad- 
den, and must accept what we offer. 
Will you apologize to Mr. Eastman, or 
shall I?” 

“The apologies should be mine,” said 
Jack. ‘I am a bit music-mad, and the 
touch of the ivories brings on violent 
symptoms. Permit me to second your 
friend’s request.” , 

“Which was, more properly speaking, 
a command. But I think his suggestion 
of a postponement was well advised, and 
will play for you some other time.” 

“And for me—never more,” sneered 
Madden. ‘Make my excuses to Papa 
and Auntie, please; and one of you 
kindly play something to cover my re- 
treat. Ah! that is kind of you, Mr. 
Mason. No wonder that I am out of 
place in a gathering so wholly musical” 
—for the piano was suddenly athrill with 
the solemn notes which foreherald the 
tragic climax in “Tristram and Isolde.” 

“It might as well have been The Tale 
of the Kangaroo,” remarked Mason an 
hour later, as the friends were threading 
the moon-lit swamps on their return to 
the Louise. ‘Sentiment is worse than 
wasted on such cattle. Remember 
Shakespeare’s moral diagnosis of 


‘The man who hath no music in his soul,’ 
and look out for squalls when you trim 
your sails toward the snug harborage 
just left behind. In other words, be- 
ware of the maddened Madden. You 
will find him dangerous.” 

“There are others,’’ responded East- 
man significantly. 

The Chicagoan halted suddenly and 
confronted him : 

“The tone of that remark would indi- 
cate that it is intended for present com- 
pany—meaning myself. Don’t be un- 
just, Jack. I call it a special dispensa- 
tion in your favor that the maiden aunt 
was charmed with her table neighbor, 
and that I was on hand to work the 
piano while you talked to the girl. Be 
sensible, old man. There is one other 
lovable maiden in the world, to my own 
certain knowledge.” 


“ And her name is Louise,” ventured 
Eastman. 

“Don’t! You are encroaching on a 
tabooed subject. But mention of the 
name suggests that it ornaments the 
bow of a very comfortable house-boat 
containing beds—not to enumerate other 
attractions, such as coffee and cigars. 


‘Say! don’t you hear our hound bay- 


ing?” 

At the sudden clamor which rang 
through the woods a chorus of barred 
owls broke forth in ready response. 
Plainly, old Spot was very much excited 
and very angry—not challenging an ob- 
ject of suspicion, but struggling and 
surging at his chain in vain endeavor to 
meet an assured danger. 

“That blame fool nigger has got ’im 
tied,’’ exclaimed Eastman, dropping nat- 
urally into the hill dialect. ‘Bust 
through that skeert of cane, Charlie— 
‘taint four jumps across hit to the river. 
Hadn’t no notion we’s so close.” 

‘“‘That’s smokeless powder,” gasped 
Mason as a whip-like rifle report rang 
out. “Jeff is backing his hand—and 
there goes a soft-coal burner, off yonder 
to the left. Wait a jiffy—I spotted the 
flash.” 

The Chicagoan’s gun leaped to his 
shoulder and two charges of buckshot 
searched the brake, fired with the celer- 
ity of a practiced trap-shooter. That 
they had missed their object was im- 


‘mediately shown, when an answering 


shot, like the echo of his own, sent bark 
and twigs showering down from the 
nearest tree. 

“Don’t monkey with the cuss,” yelled 
Eastman. ‘Pull for the Louise/ She’s 
blazin’ like a tar-kettle.” 

There could be no other explanation 
for the broad flare which suddenly illum- 
ined the night. Side by side the two 
men broke through the fringe of wil- 
lows, unchecked by the spiteful whistle 
of a bullet between their heads, though 
each might have confessed to a thrill of 
surprised admiration at their black 
henchman’s unexpected show of cour- 
age and marksmanship. 
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“We're here, Jeff!” shouted Eastman, 
and at the words there was a sharp rat- 
tle of iron links and the hound darted 
forth to meet them, leaping through the 
smoke and flame which wreathed the 
cabin-boat’s bows. 

“Cut her loose and push off,” cried 
Mason. ‘There’s a stack of burning 
cane against the door; but I think the 
woodwork is hardly singed. Quick! 
the shore battery will open on us in a 
minute.”’ 

Luckily, the Louise was floating free 
and a single hearty shove sent her into 
the grasp of the current, veering half 
around as she felt its strength. Feet 
and hands were instantly busied with the 
flaming mass on the bow, and into the 
heat of the flurry dashed Jeff, through 
the now open doorway, bearing a bucket 
of icy water which was dashed indis- 
criminately over fire and firemen. Then, 
as the boat’s head again turned toward 
the western shore, a hail of leaden pel- 
lets sprinkled the roof, harmless because 
of the distance. 

“Tt seems we were just in time,” 
from Mason, who was nursing his singed 
fingers. ‘Relate thy thrilling tale, O 
courageous fledgeling of a desert brood! 
Lion of the Zulus, uplift thy voice! that 
our ears may be gratified.”’ 

‘‘T’m all ob a trim’le,” was the rather 
inappropriate reply. ‘‘I was fas’ asleep, 
wid de do’s locked an’ de houn’ hitched 
out undah de front shed, ter keep ’im 
fum follahin’ yo’-all. Dunno w’en de 
man come; but ol’ Spot hyah ’im an’ 
bahk an’ bahk, an’, purty soon, I sticks 
my haid outen de winder and say ‘Who 
dah?’ Mebby he ans’ers an’ mebby 
he don’t, foh I shoots at de fust sight 
froo de smoke; an’ erbout dat time he 
slings a load ob shot at me an’ bu’sts de 
big lamp on de centah table.” 

“‘Which brings matters up to the time 
of our coming. Looks like a deliberate 
attempt at arson, Eastman. Our old 
friends, the river pirates, would have 
made robbery their prime object; but 
this fellow comes prepared with a bun- 
dle of kindlings, drops them where 
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they’ll do the most good, scratches a 
match and runs. Now, who’s our 
enemy? As a first guess I would say— 
Madden.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
MATTHEW SHEPLY: Knight Errant. 


The trapper had chosen to travel in 
his own proper garb, and in consequence 
attracted little or no attention from the 
occupants of the smoking car in which 
he found a seat. A sleek, well-groomed 
drummer glanced at him as he entered 
and preferred a request for a match, 
which was duly honored. A couple of 
lumbermen, who at first seemed inclined 
to greet him as a long“lost friend, took 
speedy cognizance of his blood-stained 
and greasy hunting coat and transferred 
their glances elsewhere. The newsboy 
hesitated to look upon him as a possible 
customer and felt justly incensed when 
Sheply made critical inspection of his 
cigars and chose to smoke his black, 
short-stemmed pipe instead. There was 
a slight show of interest on the part of 
his nearer neighbors when the conductor 
examined his ticket and casually re- 
marked that it would be found “nice 
and blizzardy on the lakes,” and pres- 
ently the commercial traveller came for- 
ward and offered his card. 

«Just an excuse for speaking to you,” 
he remarked significantly. ‘That little 
man in the check suit, two seats back, 
has been eyeing you for half an hour, 
and I know him for a sharper on the 
lookout for victims. Guess he thinks 
you’re a pearl hunter, going North with 
the summer’s harvest.” 

“Thanks. I see that you represent 
a Chicago firm—will you be going in 
soon?” 

“In a week or ten days. Look us 
up if you need anything in our line. 
And watch that fellow Nixon, who will 
probably be with you all the way 
through.” 

There was a rush and a jumble of 
passengers at the supper station 150 
miles up the road, and Sheply found 
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“We're here, Jeff!’ shouted Eastman, cheerily. 


himself jammed in the crowd with the 
man in the tweed checks at his elbow. 

‘Better wait for the next train, Nix- 
on,” he whispered in his ear. ‘‘There’s 
a fly cop on board and he has you 
spotted. Hush! don’t talk. I'll see 
you when you get to Chi.” 

Nixon nodded, dropped back to the 
rear and was seen no more—leaving the 
trapper to chuckle over the success of 
his ruse. The drummer’s seat, too, was 


vacant when the train rumbled on; 
whereafter Sheply enjoyed the usual 
prerogative of “through passengers,” 
whose presence aboard is taken for 
granted and awakens no comment. 

The morning was far advanced when 
the Arkansan ran the gauntlet of a 
throng of cabmen at the lake front de- 
pot and joined the moving tide of hu- 
manity on Michigan Boulevard—an un- 
noted unit in the great integer—his com- 
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ing creating as little stir as the fall of a 
dewdrop in some turbulent stream. Even 
after the roar and rumble of travel, the 
ceaseless turmoil of the streets seemed 
deafening to ears accustomed to note 
the slightest rustle of a leaf shaken by 
the wind. He had been so many years 
apart from urban scenes that the strange 
surroundings impressed him with an al- 
most awe of the wondrous handiwork 
of Civilized Man, as shown in the wave- 
resisting sea wall on the one hand and 
the towering structures on the other, the 
ice-smooth pavements and the whirring 
automobiles which skimmed their sur- 
face; but how could one find pleasure in 
noting these things while rushed, jos- 
tled, elbowed in the midst of an eager 
throng? Sheply turned for relief down 
the first cross-way, found ‘conditions 
worse on Wabash and State Streets, and 
finally gave up the quest for peace and 
quietude when the sky-reaching walls 
of the Monadnock Building reared be- 
fore him. There was no evading the 
crowd. It was omnipresent. 

In the semi-gloom of a second-rate 
restaurant the trapper found time to 
formulate plans for the work before him. 
It spoke well of his forethought and 
judgment that the first twenty-four 
hours of his sojourn in the city should 
be given up to absolute rest, after a visit 
to a tailoring establishment, where the 
judicious payment of “spot cash’’ set a 
half-dozen cutters and seamsters at work 
on a suit which must be delivered, com- 
pleted, the following morning. Ready 
money buys prompt service, and the 
tailor, the hatter and the shoe dealer ap- 
preciate a customer who knows exactly 
what he wants and wastes little of their 
time in tumbling over stock. In the se- 
clusion of his little room the Arkansan 
entertained messengers and delivery 
boys from various establishments, and, 
piece by piece, his wardrobe grew to di- 
mensions which would have opened Jack 
Eastman’s eyes with astonishment. In 
the early morning hours, while other 
occupants of the hotel slumbered, there 
was a careful study of the city directory 
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with memorandum and pencil in hand, 
and a letter was dispatched by special 
carrier which brought him a quiet and 
unassuming visitor. 

“From the detective agency,” he said, 
presenting his card. 

“‘I have only a small matter for you,” 
remarked Sheply, offering him the only 
chair the room afforded. “Just a little 
private information concerning this firm, 
its members and their present where- 
abouts, and, if possible, something in re- 
gard to a lady named Louise—an ac- 
quaintance or relative of the Masons.” 

“By a lucky chance I can probably 
give you what you want off hand—so 
far as the first part of the investigation 
is concerned,” responded the detective. 
“Never heard of the lady, but can run 
her down all right and will ’phone you 
at the hotel office in a few hours. An- 
other of our clients—a local bank— 
was looking up Mason, Mason & Grant 
last week, and I have the data in my 
notebook. Let me see — Doubleday, 
Eckert, Gresham, Jones—here we go: 
‘Office, 202 Duquoin ; commercial rating 
all right; Mason brothers are resident 
members—Grant has charge of New 
York branch, but was recently in the 
city for a few weeks; neither of the 
Masons married; C. F.—the elder — 
has large personal fortune, has travelled 
extensively, and is now in South Amer- 
ica, looking after Chilian mining inter- 
ests; L. D. Mason, ten years younger 
than his brother, mixes considerably in 
society, member of several clubs, tem- 
perance leagues and philanthropic asso- 
ciations.’ Does that cover the ground, 
Mr. Sheply ?”’ 

“So far as it goes—and I will rely on 
you to look up the other matter as you 
promised. Make out a receipted bill for 
charges—I am spending another man’s 
money for this, and want everything 
kept straight. I may have need of you 
later on, Mr. Willett.’’ 

“In that case you had better address 
me personally, in care of the manager. 
We have some dubs on the staff who 
queer everything they touch. Swell- 
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heads and softies that it wouldn’t pay 
you to fool with. They get through 
their work some way, but you'll find 
Short-order Willett a time-saver, if mat- 
ters need rushing.” 

The detective’s title to his nickname 
was proven by a call to the telephone 
within the hour, and the information he 
furnished was comprehensive and satis- 
factory. Immediately after receiving it, 
Sheply vacated his temporary quarters 
and registered at the Leland. It was of 
prime importance that he should have 
lodgings in keeping with the character 
which he had thought proper to as- 
sume. Mat Sheply, the trapper, had 
dropped from sight, as completely and 
absolutely as though he had walked into 
Lake Michigan with a 100-pound weight 
around his neck. In his place, Clarence 
Shapleigh, real estate agent, of Galves- 
ton, Texas, posed and primped before 
the mirror in his spacious apartment, in 
preparation for an undertaking which he 
had promised himself to accomplish 
within the next forty-eight hours. The 
need for expedition was beyond denial, 
since, of the three hundred dollars he 
had taken from Mason’s purse for de- 
fraying expenses, more than half had 
already been expended. 

On the other hand, everything might 
be spoiled by undue precipitation. In 
solving the mystery surrounding Charlie 
Mason’s disappearance he had prac- 
tically no guiding clue. Summed up in 
a few words, the case was as follows. 
Mason was supposed to be in South 
America; yet some one impersonating 
him had written within the week from 
Chicago, and had stated an intention of 
speedily departing for Europe. Again, 
it was an evident fact that Mason, on 
leaving the Louise, anticipated but a few 
hours’ absence. He had left a note for 
his companion to that effect, and, on 
reading it, the latter had armed himself 
with a rifle and hurriedly set forth on 
an unknown mission. Neither of the 
two had returned, and there was no 
positive proof that either had abandoned 
the rifle found by Shaw, or was the 


person whom the trapper had traced to 
the railroad. The evidence of the 
forged check and labored imitations of 
Mason’s signature, joined to that of the 
letter he had recently received, inclined 
the Arkansan to a belief that a solution 
of the problem should be sought in the 
office of the missing man. If there had 
been foul play, its author or instigator 
must assuredly be some person very 
intimate with Mason’s business affairs 
and in a position to profit by his death. 
At first blush, suspicion would seem to 
point to one of his partners; but Grant 
was in New York and in consequence 
could not have written the forged bill- 
of-sale for the Zoutse, and the detective’s 
summary of the younger Mason’s pur- 
suits and associations would seem to 
have left him entirely out of the ques- 
tion. 

“It is a dim trail,” muttered the trap- 
per. ‘‘Possibly it may play out alto- 
gether, or lead up some sapling and 
vanish at the top twig. The only course 
open for me is to follow on in the hope 
of getting a snap shot. Just the glint 
of a feather or the switch of an ear, 
and I’ll guarantee that the game shall 
feel the bullet. By the way, there’s 
just a chance that this business may 
lead to a point where quick trigger pull- 
ing will be of service. Possibly 1 had 
best provide myself against serious 
trouble.”’ 

It was nearing the close of business 
hours when our amateur Vidocq strolled 
into the hallway of the Duquoin Build- 
ing, ascended to the second floor and 
turned the knob of Room No. 202, dis- 
closing to his view a spacious office, 
carpeted and furnished with an evident 
disregard of expense. Three young 
men glanced up from their respective 
desks as he entered; then resumed their 
work when it was seen that the alert 
office boy had darted forward to receive 
the visitor. 

“Kindly hand Mr. Mason my card,” 
said the Arkansan, “and ask if he can 
spare me a few minutes of his valuable 
time.” 
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The boy vanished through an inner 
door, but immediately re-appeared with 
an affirmative reply. Apparently there 
was no business of importance transact- 
ing at the moment in the private office, 
for, despite the fast-growing dusk, no 
lights were in evidence. At a type- 
writer by the window a lady steno- 
grapher was busily folding and sealing 
letters—the last of a considerable num- 
ber. There were two men present, and 
the trapper could not repress a slight 
start of surprise as he recognized one 
of them as his doubtful acquaintance of 
the supper station, 600 miles to the 
southward. It was undoubtedly the 
sharper Nixon, unchanged in dress or 
appearance—which fact might be ac- 
cepted as proof that he had just arrived 
in the city or was “down on his luck” 
and without means to free his garb of 
the dust of travel. He glanced casually 
at the newcomer through a cloud of 
cigar smoke and then made a pretence 
of burying himself in the columns of 
an evening paper, though reading in the 
half gloom would have been an impossi- 
ble undertaking. His companion arose 
from a cushioned chair and offered 
Sheply his hand. 

“We will turn on the lights if you 
prefer, but —”’ 

“By no means. This is merely a 
friendly call, without the slightest re- 
lation to business matters. You are Mr. 
L. D. Mason?” 

“Better known to my friends as Lar- 
ry,” was the laughing response. ‘Did 
you wish to see me personally?” 

“Your brother is now on his way to 
—was it Brazil or Buenos Ayres?” 

“His immediate destination is Chile, 
though I presume he will travel exten- 
sively through South America before re- 
turning.” 

“Yes,” assented Sheply, languidly ac- 
cepting the seat proffered him. “TI re- 
member now that he mentioned some- 
thing of a Chilian mine that would re- 
pay development. Wouldn’t mind risk- 
ing a little of my own spare capital in a 
venture of that sort.” 
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There was a momentary silence. Nix- 
on’s paper dropped in his lap and Mason 
shifted his feet uneasily. 

“You have discussed this matter with 
my brother?” asked Mason presently. ry 

“Not in reference to an investment— 
the thought just this minute occurred to 
me. But I was with him on the train 
from Texarkana to Galveston, and 
agreed to look you up on my next trip 
North. Maybe we can get in a deal to- 
gether later on. Hold on to my card 
and advise me if anything offers; and, 
in the meantime, remember me to your 
brother when you write. And, yes— 
now that I think of it—Mr. Mason was 
a little short of funds. at the moment 
and asked me to cash a check for him 
after he had boarded the steamer. A 
personal check, understand; but I pre- 
sume your office had as soon cash it as 
to let it go through the regular chan- 
nel.” 

Larry Mason rose unsteadily to his 
feet, stumbled across the room and 
turned an electric button, flooding the 
office with a glare of radiance. His 
face held a corpselike pallor—the more 
noticeable in contrast with Nixon’s 
ruddy jowls; there was a wild, horrified 
glare in his pale blue eyes, and the hand 
which gripped the railing of his private 
desk trembled noticeably. 

“You have the check with you?” 

“I think so—yes, here it is. Two 
hundred dollars, to the order of Clarence 
Shapleigh. I think, Mr. Mason, that 
you will not question hat signature?” 

It was the check that Sheply had 
found on the cabin boat—and still blank - 
as when discoverd. The amount and 
the name of the payee were not patent. 
In a word, the trapper had decided to 
risk all on a single bold move—and he 
had won. Larry Mason accepted the 
check without a word, turned to his safe 
and counted out the sum named in 
twenty-dollar bills. 

“TI will be at the Leland for a few a 
days,” remarked the Arkansan, placing 
the money in an inner pocket and but- 
toning his coat. ‘‘Can’t say exactly how 
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long; but you can reach me there any 
time during the week in case you catch 
sight of a good thing. Good night, 
Mr. Mason, and be sure to let your 
brother know that I called.” 

As he closed the’ door behind him, 
Sheply glanced back and saw Mason 
turn to his companion and clutch his 
arm. ‘They are evidently associated in 
this little deal,” was his swift conclusion. 
“Wonder how my detective friend 
would class Nixon—as a temperance 
worker or a philanthropist ?” 

The main streets were now brilliantly 
lighted and the trapper was not loath to 
loiter along the sidewalk and admire the 
beautiful window displays of the larger 
dealers. “Yet he managed to detect the 
passing of Nixon on the opposite side- 
walk, and he saw him when he entered 


a saloon and re-appeared with two 
rather shabby-looking companions. At 
the corner of Van Buren Street Sheply 
turned lakeward under the black pillars 
and girders of the elevated road—then 
sharply retraced his steps and confronted 
Nixon and his retainers, who were dog- 
ging him. “You are working for the 
wrong master, Nixon,” he said. “Take 
the advice of a friend and don’t appear 
in this affair until I need you—as I cer- 
tainly expect to later on. Otherwise, I 
would have let you fellows match sand- 
bags against bullets. Call at my hotel 
tomorrow night—just yourself, Nixon; 
I am employing no professional hold-ups 
and sluggers. And don’t attempt to 
leave town, unless you desire to invite 
arrest.” 


To BE CONTINUED. 


A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


By EMIL HENDRICH. 


HAD spent 
the past 
year in the 

crowded city of 
New York, 
where there are 
no leaves to 
turn brown and 
no flights of 
birds to be 
seen, to kindle 
anew the adventurous spirit that leads a 
man to forsake the office for the swamps 
and fields. The only evidence of a 
changing season was the annual migra- 
tion of the chestnut roasters around in 
the streets. Even a chestnut roaster’s 
fire will set the passion for hunting 
aflame—especially in November. The 
duck and goose hunters were now in 
their glory, and there was nothing left 
for me to do but to hunt up a partner 
and go to glory, too. 

Sam Rugg had hunted with me on a 
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previous trip, but was at this time em- 
ployed by the Schaefer Plumbing Co. of 
St. Louis. I concluded that it would be 
a “lead pipe” cinch to persuade him to 
give up this job and join me in leading 
the wild, idle life which is my favorite 
pastime. 

Like a man coming to dinner, he 
came at the first call. We decided to 
start from St. Louis as usual, but, on 
reaching that point, found the river 
frozen, We took the first train for 
Memphis, Tenn., and lost no time in 
looking up a house-boat to suit our re- 
quirements. A trans-continental river, 
like a railroad, is made up of a number 
of divisions: The shanty-boaters run to 
the end of a division and then sell out. 
Next to St. Louis, Memphis is the larg- 
est terminal for shanty boaters on the 
Mississippi River. As we reached 
Shanty Boat Town at the mouth of 
Wolf River, I recognized an old ac- 
quaintance just pulling in with a boat 
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that exactly answered our requirements. 
He was ready to sell out; so we bought 
the boat and took possession at once. 
The stove, cooking utensils, bunks, axe, 
cockroaches and mice went with the 
boat. We then fitted it up as a hunter’s 
boat should be—that is, that everything 
in the boat should be suggestive of 
game and hunting. With this end in 
view, we stocked up on Eagle brand 
milk, Lion coffee, Dove brand lard, 
Bob White baking powder, Bear brand 
breakfast food, Buffalo brand tomatoes, 
(Van) Camp’s beans and a great quart 
bottle of Old Crow. To get the real 
gamy taste into these provisions, we 
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was there waiting for us—at least, that 
is the way we sized up the situation. 
We dug pits, put out our decoys and then 
awaited developments. Goose hunting 
on a sand bar differs from all other 
forms of hunting, in that the hunter 
does not hunt his game, but sits still in 
a comfortable pit and lets the game 
hunt him. We were in our pits less 
than a half hour when the first flock of 
the morning flight appeared as a small 
black streak in the sky, just above the 
trees on the opposite side of the river. 
As they came nearer, I began to call. 
(This calling is done by pitching one’s 
voice to a high falsetto and imitating the 

















‘** During the low stages of water, we used a sneak boat to good advantage ” 





cooked them on a Buck’s brilliant stove. 
Our rain coats were of the Fish brand, 
while the trousers we wore were the 
Jack Rabbit brand. Our guns were 
made by the Hunter Arms Co., and in 
order to kill geese at all hazards we shot 
Hazard’s powder. We recounted the 
day’s experience while smoking Hunt- 
ing tobacco and wrote up the log with a 
Falcon pen. 
* * * * * 

On the second day after leaving 
Memphis, we reached the first good 
sand bar, which was opposite Peters 
Landing, Ark. A good flight of geese 


geese.) The geese answered this call 
and the excitement was now on. As 
they came close enough to distinguish 
their colors, I gave them the last call 
and then got in position to jump up. 
They were coming right for the pit. As 
they got within 30 yards, I jumped up 
and knocked down two—one with each 
barrel. We worked this for three days 
and had 21 geese on the nails on our 
shanty boat as the result. 

Some may prefer high-priced, fancy 
decorated yachts; but no craft afloat 
could give me more enjoyment than I 
got from seeing our little brown shanty 
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boat tied to a willow in a chute, decor- 
ated with a dozen or two of geese, and 
the blue smoke curling above the wil- 
lows—which is an indicator that there 
is a nice, fat goose, with sweet potatoes 
on the side, roasting in the oven. “Say! 
talk about good eatin’!”” There is a 
prevailing idea that wild goose makes 
tough eating. This is a mistake. When 
there is no goose to eat, then is when 
the eating becomes tough. 

To bring in five or six geese after a 
day’s hunt is considered satisfactory. 
We usually work a bar as long as the 
geese will decoy. Now and then we 
have what we call a big day—that is, 


rested, are sent to the quarries to pro- 
duce them there. 

Travelling in a house-boat does away 
with the trouble of making camps. A 
man has a comfortable home and a well- 
cooked meal when he returns from a 
long day’s tramp. This adds greatly 
to the enjoyment of the outing. Hunt- 
ing day after day, you enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the sport. The chance 
that you missed today will come again 
tomorrow, and it becomes worth while 
to plan for days and weeks ahead. The 
geese and ducks feed in the swamps 
back of the river and fly back and forth 
to the sand bars at almost any hour of 

















THE RESULT OF THREE DAYS’ SHOOTING. 





when everything is in our favor. On 
such days we kill as many as 20 or 25 
geese and a dozen or more of ducks. 
When we want a change, we spend a 
few days after ducks on the Jakes and 
swamps, two or three miles back from 
the river. Besides geese and ducks, 
you can find turkeys, rabbits, quail, 
wild-cat, deer, panther, deputy sheriffs 
and self-constituted game wardens with- 
in three miles of the river. Non-resi- 
dent hunters in search of quarry are 
frequently sent to the quarries against 
their will! Those who are unable to 
produce the necessary rocks when ar- 


the day or night. The heaviest flights 
come between 9 and I1 in the morning 
and from 4 to 6 in the evening. <A wild 
goose is said to live 100 years. Those 
that swing around the decoys, of course, 
never reach this allotted five score years. 

The geese and ducks in the river are 
much more expert in judging decoys 
than the Hoosier ducks and geese back 
in the swamps. The mallards are the 
wariest of them all: they recognize a 
decoy a half-mile away. I found that 
they decoyed better to goose decoys 
than to duck decoys — especially in 
rough weather. 

An interesting feature of these trips 
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was the meeting with other hunters in 
the towns along the river. One of these 
brave and noble spirits was Ed Mook of 
Helena, Ark. On reaching Helena, I 
called to see the genial Ed; but was 
grievously disappointed when I learned 
that he had died about a year ago. 
Mook was a sportsman of the old 
school and his passing caused a feeling 
of deep regret among the sportsmen and 
rivermen who stopped at Helena. The 
only consolation for the surviving 
sportsmen is the fact that Ed’s death 
has improved the duck and goose 
shooting around Helena wonderfully. 
The most objectionable hunters on 
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of the pit and take a promenade at least 
200 yards from the decoys. 

Goose hunting, like everything else, 
has its ups and downs. We encounter 
the downs every time we pick a goose! 
Bad, stormy weather causes us the most 
trouble. Strong up-stream winds great- 
ly impede our travel. The money ques- 
tion, which bothers everybody, never 
bothers us—as there are banks on both 
sides of the river. In calm weather, a 
day’s sport on the river is a thing never 
to be forgotten. The day begins with a 
beautiful sunrise over the water. The 
flights of geese and ducks move with 
almost clock-like regularity. It is on 
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ON A SAND BAR.—Watching a Distant Flock. 





the river are the wealthy “sports,” so- 
called, who come down in their 20,000- 
dollar gasoline and steam launches, well 
supplied with long-range rifles, ammuni- 
tion and fine whiskey. Near Luna, 
Ark., a party of such idiots opened fire 
on my decoys, while I was standing in 
plain view. I ducked down and laid in 
the bottom of the pit, while these “gen- 
tlemen sportsmen’’ discharged about 20 
rounds of ammunition, in trying to 
make a set of wooden decoys fly. 
Strange to say, they did not touch one 
of them. Since then I keep my eye 
skinned for gasoline and steam launches, 
and when one comes in sight I get out 


bright, sunny days that I can do my 
best shooting. It is easier to put your 
previous shooting record “in the shade” 
when the sun is shining than when it is 
not. The day closes with a beautiful 
sunset on the water, while the bombard- 
ing of the evening flight echoes and re- 
echoes from the woods nearby. On 
stormy days all is changed. The dawn 
is ushered in with the rain and sleet pat- 
tering on the roof of the boat. The 
mad waves are splashing against the 
side of your home, while geese and 
ducks hurrying by are beating against 
the wind, heading for no definite des- 
tination. This sort of weather some- 














times continues for five or six days, 
and it makes us think that we had seen 
better days. This has a depressing ef- 
fect on our spirits; but, worse than that, 
it makes the provision supply look sick. 

The day of the pot-hunter on the 
Mississippi River has passed; but the 
opportunity for hunting for sport is bet- 
ter than ever. A man must hunt for 
his game now, which makes the enjoy- 
ment all the greater when he succeeds 
in making a fair bag. With the disap- 
pearance of the game, the hunters are 
also disappearing. That adventurous 
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spite all my efforts, I failed to lure the 
much-coveted white goose within range. 
Every goose-hunter on the river has 
tried to bag him, and one question that 
was always asked when two hunting 
parties met was: “Where did you see 
the white goose, this time?” After 
passing Helena, we scanned every flock 
that passed, to see if the white goose 
was among them. One morning we 
were floating along in a heavy fog, when 
suddenly I discovered a large white bird 
coming up the river. At a first glance 
I thought it was a sea gull, but, on a 

















A DOUBLE ON MALLARDS. 





spirit that was so manifest a generation 
ago—when every man shouldered a gun 
and rambled over the fields and swamps 
—is almost dead. There are only a few 
of us left. 

Wild geese on the river all look 
about alike. There was one exception, 
however, among the countless thousands 
that swam down this great waterway. 
This one was white and had black wing 
tips. He led a small gang which ranged 
between Helena, Ark., and Greenville, 
Miss. I first saw him in 1894 and have 
seen him on every trip since, but, de- 





closer examination, discovered that he 
was moving his wings entirely too fast 
for a sea gull. It was the white goose 
with the black wing tips, heading in the 
direction of our boat. I stepped inside 
the boat to get my gun and break the 
news to Sam. By this time the boat 
had turned, so that the white goose 
could not see the front end of the boat. 
This gave us a chance to get out of the 
cabin and ready to shoot without being 
discovered by this wary bird. He dis- 
covered the boat and turned before he 
got in range. It was a foregone con- 
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clusion that the man who killed the 
white goose would have to do so on an 
out-of-range shot. When the goose 
made that turn we both “handed it to 
him.” He made another turn—mak- 
ing a few short strokes with his wings 
—and then went on as though nothing 
had happened. I watched him fly over 
a sand bar’ and saw him suddenly set 
his wings and come down on the bar. 

















‘*As I hefted the snow goose, Sam took a 
snap-shot at me.’’ 





We pulled for the bar and found that he 
had set with a flock of geese that were 
feeding in some short willows. When 
the flock arose, he was not with them. 
This was pretty good evidence that the 
white goose was wounded and unable to 
rise. We quickened our pace and found 
him running toward a small slough, 
about 200 yards away. When he 
reached the slough we were on oppo- 
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site sides of him and within 60 yards. 
It was now a certainty that the white 
goose we had tried to bag since 1894 
was ours at last. We moved up to 
within 30 yards, and Sam gave him a 
finishing shot. He turned out to be a 
true snow goose—a very rare bird on 
the Mississippi River. As I ‘hefted’ 
him, Sam took a snap-shot at me. 

Hunting the sand bars necessitates 
navigating in shallow water. The house- 
boats are admirably suited to this, as 
they will run on a heavy dew. The 
boat we had on this trip drew no water 
at all: what water we used we had to 
draw ourselves. : 

There is a difference of opinion among 
hunters as to the advisability of shoot- 
ing coarse or fine shot at large game 
birds. We formerly used BB’s, but it 
did.not take the geese long to find this 
out. They would keep outside of the 
range of these coarse shot, as it was a 
question of 2 B or not to 2 B with them 
if they didn’t. On the present trip, we 
used No. 1’s. This made them warier 
still, as they were ever on the lookout 
for No. 1. Both geese and ducks grow 
wiser as the season wears on. After a 
flock has been decoyed once or twice, 
they become shy, and it is only the ex- 
pert who can get them to come within 
range. 

The stage of the river greatly affects 
the hunting. When the water gets high 
enough to cover the bunch-grass and 
short willows the duck shooting is fine. 
The ducks then stay on the river and do 
not go back to the swamps. The flood- 


‘ed bars then present a beautiful appear- 


ance. The still water reflects like a 
mirror. When you kill a duck on the 
wing, you can look down and see him 
fall up from below. There are a num- 
ber of small islands, just large enough 
to dig a pit in them between the clusters 
of bunch-grass. Strange to say, you 
can dig a pit 10 feet deep in them, if 
you like, and it will be as dry as a beer 
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keg after a German picnic. The water 
being shallow, it is an easy matter to 
stake out dead ducks for decoys. At 
this stage of water, a sneak boat can be 
used to good advantage. Geese and 
ducks that are crippled, but which man- 
age to get away, fall an easy prey to the 
eagles, hawks, ’coons, minks and _ buz- 
zards who patrol the bar day and night. 
These birds and beasts of prey are at- 
tracted by the shooting—the buzzards 
and eagles particularly. 

When the first thaws of early spring 
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being the little sheldrakes, the mergan- 
sers, and the big sheldrakes. Then come 
the brant, which resemble the geese but 
are smaller. The coming of the brant 
marks the beginning of the end of the 
grand flight. In order to use up the 
remaining ammunition in stock, we no 
longer consider the question of range 
on what follows. Every goose and 
duck that now passes over the pit has 
to dodge shot. The rainy season is 
now on, and the willow flies are begin- 
ning to stir. The blue-wing teals and 








INTERIOR OF OUR CABIN BOAT. 





come, the geese and ducks begin to 
move north. The first harbinger of this 
flight is the little green-wing teal. His 
coming is welcomed with gladiiess, for it 
means that the season’s hunt will now 
wind up with about three weeks of the 
finest shooting of the trip. Following 
the teals come the pin-tails and then the 
mallards. All the while the geese are 
moving north in great numbers. Next 
come a few gadwalls and bluebills. In- 
termingled with these flights are the 
various fish ducks—the commonest here 


the spoonbills give us a last chance, and 
are followed by the water turkeys, who 
wind up the season’s flight. Now comes 
the mosquito flight. The way that they 
come in range makes a man feel like he 
was a mosquito decoy. One day of this 
flight puts the hunting party out of 
business. We wound up at Vicksburg, 
Miss., on March 1, 1902. Our outfit at 
the finish consisted of a leaky boat, 
burnt-out cooking utensils and punc- 
tured rubber boots. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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Hoary old Winter, with his grey 
beard and ruddy face, has taken up his 
white mantle and withdrawn into the 
Land of the Lingering Snow. No 
longer, for many months to come, will 
he drive the little juncos and chickadees 
to the shrubs and cedars on the south 
hillside. No more will he cover up with 
his white carpet the acorns and the wild 
seeds from the little creatures of the 
field. No more will the trees and plants 
crack and bend in his icy grip, and no 
longer will his thick breath whiten our 
window pane and moan about the gables. 
He has been a stern old King, but at 
last, after weeks of weary waiting, his 
reign is at an end, and we bid him Adieu 
—though without any bitter feelings in 
our hearts. Now a Queen takes the 
throne—a sweet and gentle queen. ‘Tis 
Spring, the gentle and the beautiful. 

With the advent of Spring come the 
blue skies and the days of golden sun- 
shine, and with the sunny days come 
the myriad of feathered friends, to glad- 
den field and wood. The little insects 
awaken from their long sleep, under 
rocks and the bark of old trees, where 
they have been dreaming of spring. 
Buds begin to burst and unroll their lit- 
tle leaves; here and there a little blade 
of green pushes through the damp 
mould; and now and then an ambitious 
blossom. Blesséd be the sunshine! The 
song of the grosbeak is among the 
trees; the breath of flowers is in the air. 
Nature paints a dream picture that is 
real, 


Spring is here at last, and the dear 
old earth is wide awake—the fields are 
no longer brown and the moss on the 
roof is green instead of black. The 
world may take on a* fresh existence 
now: there is so much hope and prom- 
ise of glorious things to follow in the 
trail of the spring sunshine. ‘Tis the 
season of life and energy: a million 
births occur each day, and every morn 
ten thousand eyes open under the magic 
warmth of the April sun, and countless 
voices fill the air. April comes with 
song and music. Sweet month! we bid 
thee welcome. 

I look across the greening fields. Nat- 
ure has not yet had time to tidy up after 
ruthless old Winter; he has not long 
been gone, and he left an abundance of 
waste and rubbish. Here and there on 
the hillside yet remain bare spots of 
earth, and in the woods are drifts of dead 
leaves and little piles of dead lichen- 
covered limbs—sad reminders of Win- 
ter’s icy fingers and merciless wind. 
How, with a hiss and a jerk, they toré 
away both leaf and limb and left the old 
trees shivering in the blast. These 
things are-past. Spring is clothing all 
anew, and soon the resolute old trees 
will be robed in suits of green. This 
morning I heard the song of a wren and 
a cardinal, with the indistinct sound of 
other distant bird voices, and in my gar- 
den the radishes and the beans seemed 
to have grown an inch since yesterday 
eve—these are notable signs of the 
season. 
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‘*O’er slumb’rous blooms, 
On floods of musk, 
The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk.” 


The soft white “grub,” that slumbered 
all winter under the bark of the old oak, 
is a beetle now: a big-eyed, black, 
horny beetle with stiff brown wings—a 
restless, blundering creature, always but- 
ting into something. The other day I 
wandered along the banks of a little 
brook, which only six weeks ago was 
frozen over and covered with snow; but 
now its banks are green, and blue and 
white blossoms dot its grassy border, 
while above the “pussy” willow hangs 
her yellow tassels. The beautiful blos- 
soms of the dogwood beautify the low- 
land, and on the hillsides the June berry 
is glorious in its bridal dress. 

Many of our migrant birds have re- 
turned from their winter sojourn in the 
South; in almost every grove the robins 
are a noisy company; and every hour a 
screaming flock of blackbirds goes sail- 
ing by; the song sparrow is heard in 
every field; the cat-birds are busy in the 
shrubbery of the yard; and in the or- 
chard the jay is yelling at the top of his 
voice, as though the whole bird world 
depended on his efforts. (He reminds 
me of the typical American man—he’s 
all “push” and energy and bound to be 
heard.) 

Ah! these are glorious days, and I 
pity the man or woman who is city- 
bound or incapable of enjoying the 
beautiful outdoor world. Zhe apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of Nature is one of 
the greatest blessings of life. NWHappy is 
the man who has the opportunities to go 
afield and enjoy the myriad forms that 
fill the earth and air—to feel the re- 
newed vitality which comes with the 
spring sunshine. These are not idle 
words, and this is no fancy picture. For 
12 years I have enjoyed these things, 
and my enthusiam has never for a mo- 
ment faltered since first I made the ac- 
quaintance of Nature through a devoted 
naturalist friend years and years ago. 

Each spring, when the warm days 
come and the dear old earth is pregnant 
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with new life and vigor, my soul and 
heart fill up and I experience a strange, 
sweet influence which I cannot express. 
I only know that throughout all Nature 
—in every leaf, in every plant and tree, 
in every bird, in every lowly creature, 
even in the cold, senseless rocks—I see 
and comprehend in my own soul some- 
thing which I cannot at all describe in 
words. Perhaps it is the affinity between 
Man and Nature. Whatever it’may be, 
I am deeply grateful for it. In the words. 
of Hawthorne, I exclaim: “Thank Prov-: 
idence for spring” —and the privilege of 
enjoying life out of doors. 
Morris BRownincG RICE. 





THE MOQUI INDIANS. 





On the arid, sun-blistered wastes of 
the Tusayan District, Arizona, dwell the 
most unique religionists of North Amer- 
ica—the Moqui Indians. There are 
nearly 2,000 of these strange, interest- 
ing people—only a remnant of a once 
great tribe. They have 150 gods and 
a ceremony and a dance for nearly 
every day in the year. They live in a 
land of extinct volcanoes and strangely 
sculptured rocks, in a state of complete 
isolation from all other races. For the 
things and people outside of their little 
world they care nothing, and no mis- 
sionary has ever yet been able to lead 
a single Moqui from his religion. 

They are one of the oldest of the 
aboriginal peoples; and the many people 
who visit them each year to study their 
strange beliefs and curious ceremonies, 
find them living the same primitive life, 
and keeping faith to the same religion 
and the same gods in every particular, 
as when the Spanish conquistadores 
found them nearly 400 years ago. The 
Mogqui has never changed his belief, and 
probably never will. 

The grey sandy mesas, whereon the 
Moqui lives and raises his black corn, 
are almost a hundred miles from the 
nearest railroad. So many people go 
each year to see the wonderful snake 
dances that the Santa Fé Railroad has 
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found it profitable to facilitate travel into 
the sacred domain of the Moquis. 

At this intrusion the Moqui does not 
protest, but very few white men are per- 
mitted to remain in the sacred snake 
kavi during the eight days of under- 
ground ceremony which precede the 
snake dances on the surface of the 
ground on the ninth day. The kavi is 
a Moqui excavation—built somewhat 
after the manner of a cyclone cellar. 
It is large enough to accommodate 
quite a number of people. In this kavi 
the snakes used in the dance are kept in 
a large earthen vessel. The serpents— 
including such species as rattlesnakes, 
bull snakes and king snakes—are caught 
before the ceremonies begin. Two poles 
at the mouth of the kavi, with a string 
and feather upon them, is a sign to the 
people of the pueblo that the sacred 
snake ceremonies have begun. After 
eight days the Moqui priests come forth 
to dance with live snakes in their 
mouths. 

The ceremonies in the kavi begin 
with the smoking of the sacred pipe, 
followed by songs and prayers which 
are kept up a long while, supplemented 
by many odd manceuvres. Lastly comes 
the important ceremony of washing the 
snakes—a performance that few white 
men have ever been permitted to wit- 
ness, The snakes are first dipped in 
sacred water and then placed on a sand 
mosaic and sprinkled with sacred meal; 
they are then teased and knocked about 
until they are in the very extreme of 
madness and exceedingly violent. The 
priests have no weapon of any sort (ex- 
cept a little feather, which cannot really 
be termed a weapon); yet, strange as it 
may appear, the Moqui snake priest is 
never bitten by a poisonous snake. Full 
well he knows the danger of the rattler’s 
fangs; but he is so skillful and cunning 
that the reptile never succeeds in strik- 
ing him. To the harmless snakes he is 
rather indifferent, and, should one of 
them bite him, he pays little attention to 
the incident. To most people it is terri- 
fying to watch the Moqui priests while 
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handling their snakes; but the strange 
performance is an important part of the 
faith of these people. It is done to 
please their Kachinas or gods, who are 
believed to arrive in Tusayan every 
December and remain until August, 
when they depart for Nauvatikiobi—the 
place of great snow. 

The Moqui simply lives in his relig- 
ion, from the time he first opens his 
eyes on the cacti-covered mesa until he 
is laid to rest in its sandy bosom. No 
Moqui has ever been diverted for one 
moment from his religious tenets. I do 
not believe any white man thoroughly 
understands the Moqui'religion. Even 
the Moqui priests do rfot seem to suffici- 
ently understand their faith to explain it 
—to tell just what it really is. Many 
centuries ago, perhaps, the Moqui priest 
knew the meaning of each unique fetich 
—the purport of the many and curi- 
ous ceremonies. The Mogqui priest 
of today performs the time-honored 
rites of the Moqui religion just as pre- 
ceding priests did, but without knowing 
the full significance of this varied and 
strange ritual. The Moqui has no means 
of preserving the laws of his religion 
except by word-of-mouth, from genera- 
tion to generation. The Moqui knows 
the forms and ceremonies of his faith; 
he knows how to make the many curi- 
ous little fetiches, which play such an 
important part in the dances—a little 
buck-skin sack with sacred meal in it; 
a woolen belt with a snake painted on 
it; a little band with the feathers of an 
eagle on it; a wrapped corn husk be- 
tween two sticks and many more similar 
emblematic fetiches—because his father 
knew them, and handed them down to 
him. But do not ask the Moqui the 
Wherefore of these things, for he does 
not know. He only knows that all his 
dances and ceremonies are performed to 
appease the Kachinas, that the burning 
desert may be blessed with rain and the 
black corn made to grow; for without 
the black corn the Moqui cannot live. 

These strange people—the remnant 
of a disappearing tribe, who ask nothing 
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of the white man and his civilization 
save to be let alone—are no doubt the 
most interesting and picturesque of all 
living aboriginal peoples in the world: 
interesting chiefly for their unique relig- 
ion; picturesque in their novel fetiches 
and curious, often startling ceremonies. 

These Indians are a wonderful ex- 
ample of the effect on the human brain 
of the long, continuous teaching of a 
single subject. The old Moqui faith has 
been so ardently believed and followed 
for so many ages, that today the Moqui 
religion is almost inherent in the mind 
of every living member of the tribe, and 
very likely they will remain true to their 
religion till the last Moqui mingles his 
dust with the mesa sand. 

The details of the ceremonies in the 
snake kavi are almost incredible. The 
whole Moqui religion—every ceremony, 
every dance and each little fetich—has 
one and the same object: to appease the 
Kachinas, that the desert may have rain 
and the black corn live and mature. 
Every flying, walking, and creeping 
thing is made a messenger, bearing peti- 
tions for rain. The Moqui’s fear that he 
may displease the gods, and that the 
gods, in their wrath, would stop the 
rain, is the most absolute fear of a deity 
known to human history. 

The Moquis are in many ways a de- 
lightful people. They are in some 
things much like children. The bright 
side of life is usually predominant: they 
laugh and joke, and turn work and ne- 
cessity into pleasure. They are good 
singers and dancers, and have all sorts 
of songs and lullabies: songs of love, 
war, religion, work and the chase; the 
man sings in the field, the woman to her 
babe. But the Moqui is always very 
serious when performing his religious 
rites. Indeed the gravity with which 
they perform these ceremonies is very 
impressive. They have frolics and feasts 
and never-ending dances, and may justly 
be called the best entertained Indians in 
the world. 

They are a well-built, healthy and 
athletic race—living a simple, primitive 
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life and subsisting almost entirely upon 
the black corn grown in their fields. 
The men use boomerangs, though they 
are not exactly like the Australian 
boomerangs, and are not of the “return- 
ing” sort. It is said that they can kill 
rabbits with them at 60 feet. The 
Moqui maidens wear their hair tied into 
great whorl-like lobes or knots, one on 
each side of the head— which gives 
them a rather peculiar, though not dis- 
pleasing, appearance. 

The principal Moqui pueblos are 
Wolpi, Mishonginovi, Oraibi, Shipaulovi 
and Sichomovi—all on the mesas. The 
snake dance (the most important and in- 
teresting of the Moqui dances) occurs at 
these pueblos every other year. 

The Moquis are an _ unpretentious, 
peace-loving people. They neither drink 
nor gamble and never give the white 
man trouble. They only wish to be 
allowed to follow their faith and the 
pursuit of happiness in their own unique, 
harmless fashion. 

Morris Browninc RICE. 





THE TAPIR. 





The tapir is an animal which has not 
lived in North America since the reign 
of the mastodon and the five-toed horse. 
The bones of such an animal were re- 
cently found by workmen digging a well 
near Yarnalton, Ky. Prof. Miller of the 
Kentucky State College and Prof. Os- 
borne of the U. S. National Museum have 
examined the bones and pronounce them 
the bones of a tapir. Parts of the skele- 
tons of tapirs have been found several 
times in the Wind River district of 
Wyoming; but the discovery of the 
bones and teeth of a tapir in Kentucky 
is very rare. This animal, which has 
been named, on account of its pig-like 
face, Palacosyops, has not lived in North 
America since the third period of life— 
geologically called the tertiary period. 
First came the fishes; then the reptiles; 
and then the mammals. The tapir was 
one of these early North American 
mammals, and was probably the ances- 
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tor of the hog—which is a tapir-like 
creature but not strictly a tapir. 

The tapir is found in South America 
and is rather an amphibious mammal. 

Dr. Leidy, a pioneer American paleon- 
tologist, first discovered (1870) that the 
tapir once existed in North America; 
since then much additional information 
has been contributed by Earle, Scott, 
Marsh, Osborne and Cope. In height, 
the animal ranged from 2 to 5 feet. 





PEJA-PEPO. 





Denver has the distinction of posses- 
sing the only albino simian in the United 
States. It is, or was once upon a time, 
a very sacred monkey, and is an ex- 
tremely rare animal. This extraordin- 
ary simian has a very interesting history, 
and a recent experience of adventure 
and excitement. It is claimed that a 
party of Hagenbeck’s collectors found 
it at one of the Uganda villages, while 
seeking a zebu. The white monkey 
was doing duty as an animated idol and 
living in luxury; but, some how, Hagen- 
beck’s circus people failed to appreciate 
the sacredness of the creature. Instead, 
they debated how many dollars such an 
animal would bring ‘to their exchequer, 
and, finally agreeing it would be worth 
a good round sum, decided to borrow 
the sacred albino for an indefinite period 
without permission from its worshippers. 
The abduction of Peja—Pepo, the sacred 
monkey, was planned by Rudolph Boch- 
mueller, a German explorer, who is a 
Hagenbeck collector in the interior of 
Africa. The natives called this monkey 
Peja—Pepo; they worshipped her, and 
would fill the forests with their lamenta- 
tions whenever she ate too much and 
became sick. It was on such an occa- 
sion (when the simian was very ill and 
had been turned over to Bochmueller to 
be scientifically doctored) that she was 
abducted. 

Peja—Pepo got her abductors into a 
world of trouble before they reached 
the African coast. Bochmueller and his 
three associates fled from the village 
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without proper precautions against the 
hardships of jungle travel. Three of 
the four men died before they were able 
to sail for Europe. Bochmueller alone 
survived, and he clung to the white 
monkey. At Constantinople Bochmuel- 
ler disposed of the monkey to Rama, an 
albino Turk, now with the Ringling Cir- 
cus. Rama sent the animal to his friend 
in Denver, Mr. Otto C. Floto. The 
monkey is about six years old and pure 
white. Because she takes great delight 
in smashing bottles whenever they come 
within her reach, she is called the Carrie 
Nation of the Denver Zoo. 


> 


In his interesting actount of his voy- 
age to America, Sir Edwin Arnold 
speaks of the terns and swallows at sea: 
“Every day we see playing round the 
ship and skimming up and down the 
wave-hollows companies of lovely little 
terns and sea-swallows, the latter no 
larger than thrushes. These fearless 
people of the waste have not by any 
means followed us from the land, living, 
as gulls often will, on the waste thrown 
from the vessel. They are vague and 
casual roamers of the ocean, who, spy- 
ing the great steamship from afar, have 
sailed close up, to see if we are a rock 
or an island, and will then skim away 
again on their own free and boundless 
business. Yonder tiny bird with purple 
and green plumage, his little breast and 
neck laced with silver, is distant 1,000 
miles at this moment from a drop of 
fresh water, and yet cares no more for 
that fact than did the Irish squire who 
lived ‘twelve miles from a lemon.’ If 
his wings ever grow weary, he has but 
to settle quietly on the bosom of a great 
billow and suffer it for a time to rock 
and roll him amid the hissing spindrift, 
the milky, flying foam, and the broken 
sea-lace which forms and gleams, and 
disappears again upon the dark slopes. 
When he pleases, a stroke of the small 
red foot and a beat of the wonderful 
wing launch him off from the jagged 
edge of his billow, and he flits past us at 
100 knots an hour—laughing steam and 
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canvas to scorn and steering for some 
nameless crag in Labrador or Funday, 
or bound, it may be, homeward for some 
island or marsh of the faraway Irish 
coast. Marvelously expressive of power 
as is our untiring engine (which all day 
and night throbs and pants and pulses 
in noisy rhythm under the deck), what 
a clumsy, imperfect affair it is compared 
to the dainty plumes and delicate mus- 
cles which will carry that pretty, fearless 
sea-swallow back to his roost!” 





THE smallest bird in the world is a 
Brizilian humming bird. It is slightly 
larger than a common honey-bee and 
weighs 5 grains. 





A FRENCH naturalist has sent to 
Nature a vivid account of a duel he saw 
between a hedgehog and a viper. The 
two enemies eyed each other for a little 
while, and then the viper began to glide 
away. The hedgehog rushed for the 
viper’s tail, and, having nailed it fast with 
its teeth, it rolled itself up. The hedge- 
hog was careful, however, not to cut the 
tail off. The viper curled back and de- 
livered furious assaults on its aggressor, 
wrestling and rolling with the curled up 
hedgehog all over the place. At length 
the snake, wounded in a hundred places, 
died. The hedgehog began its repast 
on the tail of its victim, and was careful 
not to eat the head. 

To the average Sunday .paper any- 
thing startling in the information line is 
always desirable—as is evidenced by the 
following item which has been going the 
rounds of the press. We should be 
pleased to have the opinion of any one 
learned in such matters as to the truth 
or untruth of the matter. “A famous 
scientist,” the item reads, “spent 15 years 
in excavation and calculation, and finally 
determined that Cheops built the great 
Pyramid of Geezeh in 2170 B.C. This 
man delved into the mythic, misty 
realms of the Egypt of long ago. Yet 
there are trees now alive in California 
that had bark on them a foot thick when 
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Cheops’ army of a hundred thousand 
began their 30 years’ task.” 


A FINE HEAD. 








The head here shown is that of a 
Rocky Mountain sheep, shot by W. L. 
Goldberg of California, while hunting 
along the bluffs of the Little Missouri 
River, in the Bad Lands, in the fall of 
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A PATRIARCH OF THE HILLS. 
Courtesy of W. L. Gotpsere, Merced, California. 





1883. Its measurements are: Basal cir- 
cumference of horns, 16 inches; length, 
3 feet, 514 inches, on outside curve, with 
about 5 inches apparently worn from 
ends of them. 


> 





A HABIT of close observation is the 
shortest and surest road to the secrets 
of Nature. To get the greatest enjoy- 
ment out of Nature study, one must 
have sharp eyes and ears, and must use 
them. A habit of close observation is 
not difficult to acquire. When you are 
in field or wood, don’t be in a hurry, 
take time and see all things—a, passing 
glance is not seeing. Nature is a stran- 
ger to the casual observer. Cultivate a 
habit of observation, and whenever Nat- 
ure presents a puzzle to you, seek to 
solve it. 


‘VINMOAITVO ‘ALNNOD NISVAN—AAMASaYd HONG aNd aXIaNa 























WHEN THE DUCKS HAD GONE. 





Everything seemed just right when 
my friend Fred Shepard and myself 
started on our annual fall duck-shooting 
trip, and we had great expectations. We 
had waited for cold weather and the last 
of the flight (when we were supposed to 
get the cream of the shooting). Old 
man Murphy, our guide, wired us from 
Glenwood, that the supreme moment 
had come. We, therefore, got the neces- 
sary ammunition and guns together, and 
started the following night. Murphy 
was there at the station to meet us. He 
said everything was all right but the 
weather, and that had turned warm, and 
therefore the prospects were not so 
good. Glenwood is one of the prettiest 
towns in Minnesota, being situated on 
the banks of the beautiful Lake Whip- 
ple, from which it gets a fine supply of 
spring water. It is a great wheat coun- 
try, and the farms look thrifty and pros- 
perous. 

Early the next morning we started for 
Pelican Lake, and it was still dark when 
we got there. Here trouble began. 
Shepard wanted to shoot from the isl- 
and, as that was near and easy to reach. 
Murphy told me to take a boat and row 
to the opposite side of the lake, where 
there was a good blind; so I started in 





the dark. Now, I can’t steer by a com- 
pass, nor by the stars, and hunt up a 
blind at the same time. So I rowed 
until I got tired, and finally ran the boat , 
ashore, but which shore I could not tell. 
I sat there and waited for daylight. I 
saw one flock of ducks get up and fly 
out of the lake, and that was all; I then 
devoted my efforts to locating the blind,. 
but could not see anything big enough 
to hide a boat in, so concluded to go 
back to the island and get a fresh start. 
By this time it was full daylight, and a 
most beautiful day it was—too good for 
duck shooting. The island is a small 
strip of land about 8 feet wide in the 
middle, and on it is a small shanty with 
a stove and bunk in it. The island is a. 
great place when the flight is on, but 
today not a duck was to be seen. Mur- 
phy said I was nowhere near the blind, 
which was about a mile and a half fur- 
ther down the lake. I admitted I was. 
not an. expert at finding blinds in the 
dark, but thought I could do better next 
time, and now, as I was on the island, I 
guessed I would stay there. Shepard 
was getting lonesome, so we decided to- 
stay together; and, at the rate game 
were coming, we did not think we 
would interfere with each other’s shoot- 
ing. So we sat in our blind and told 
stories. At last, one lone fish duck 
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‘came around the point, and I rose to 
the occasion and shot it. I was rather 
proud of that shot, for it was the first 
‘duck killed, and, subsequently, proved 
to be the only one killed by us the en- 
tire day. It was now dinner time and 
very warm. Old Murphy was much 
distressed about the lack of ducks; said 
he could not understand it, as there had 
been lots of ducks there the day before, 
‘etc. After lunch, we again took our 
positions in the blind. I would have 
liked to have gone to sleep, but was 
afraid a duck might show up and I not 
be in shape to receive it. Shepard was 
also sleepy. At length we gave it up, 
and, with one poor little fish duck, 
pulled back to the shore. Once more 
at Murphy’s, a good supper made us 
feel better. The old man had quite a 
bunch of ducks (mostly bluebills) hang- 
‘ing by the back door—to prove, I sup- 
pose, there had been ducks there once 
—and I made a bargain with him for 
them. I dislike to go home empty- 
handed, as the boys in the store have a 
way of laughing when I do, which jars 
unpleasantly on my sensitive tempera- 
ment. So I passed those ducks around 
with much show; told them what a fine 
time I had had, etc. The next day 
some of the boys were mean enough to 
say the ducks were stale, and that if I 
had kept them much longer they would 
have been only fit for the garbage can. 
It kept me busy for some time, explain- 
ing how on a one-day’s trip it was pos- 
sible for ducks to spoil, but I never let 
little things like that stop me, and I 
trust I made it clear to them all that it 
was the rich game flavor (which they 
-could not properly appreciate) and not 
the condition of the birds they were 
complaining about. FRANK H. Forp. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





A ’GATOR HUNT AT NIGHT. 





There is no sport that has connected 
‘with it so much daring and excitement 
as hunting the alligator, as practiced in 
‘the southern parts of Louisiana and 
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Texas. During the spring of I901 a 
friend called at my office and invited me 
to take an alligator hunt with him that 
evening. I had heard a great deal 
about catching alligators at night and 
was very anxious to go on a hunt of 
this kind. Our equipment consisted of 
a boat, one paddle, a double-barrel shot- 
gun, a hook, hatchet, and bullseye lan- 
tern. We left the village of Stowell 
about 5 p. m., arriving at the bayou 
where we were to hunt just at dusk— 
which gave us nearly a half hour in 
which to make our preparations, as it is 
impossible to hunt successfully until it 
is quite dark. After putting the boat 
into the bayou—first making sure that 
it had not sprung a leak in jolting over 
the rough ground we were forced to 
traverse—my friend placed the gun, 
hook and hatchet in the bow of the 
boat. I was very curious to know what 
these things were for, but did not ask 
any questions, as I was sure I would 
find out before our hunt was finished. 
He then lit the bullseye and instructed 
me to tie it on his head, the lantern 
fitting against the forehead, exactly in 
the centre and a little above the eyes. 
After the lantern was adjusted to his sat- 
isfaction, he began to instruct me in the 
part I would have to play in order to 
make the hunt a successful one. I was 
to ride in the stern of the boat and have 
control of it, he riding in the bow to do 
the shooting. He took great pains to 
impress upon me the necessity of run- 
ning the boat without making any noise, 
telling me he would motion to me when 
he wanted the boat’s course changed. It 
was now time to begin hunting; so we 
started out at once. We had gone but 
a short distance when I saw in the circle 
of lantern light what looked like two 
balls of fire on the water, a little to the 
right of the course we were following. 
From the description my friend had 
given me, I knew at once it was an alli- 
gator, and immediately changed the 
course of the boat to go directly toward 
it, my friend keeping it covered with the 
light. When'we were within a few feet 
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of it, my friend raised the gun and fired. 
With a mighty splash the alligator 
threw itself out of the water. My friend 
dropped the gun and grasped the hook 
—at the same time making a frantic mo- 
tion for me to run the boat toward 
where the alligator was floundering in 
the water. As soon as we got within 


- reach, he buried the hook into the alli- 


gator’s side, and drew him alongside the 
boat. Then, with one blow of the 
hatchet, he broke the saurian’s back— 
killing it instantly. We then set about 
dragging our victim into the boat, and 
found we had captured a 7-foot alligator. 
During the evening we killed three 
more, ranging in length from 5 to 8 feet. 
About midnight we arrived at our start- 
ing place, loaded our boat on the wagon 
and started for home—I, for my part, 
feeling that we had had a very success- 
ful hunt. Louis G. OGDEN. 
Stowell, Texas. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME CONDITIONS. 

In pioneer days in this part of Penn- 
sylvania, among the Alleghenies, game 
was so abundant as to constitute a nuis- 
ance. The early settlers could scarcely 
raise crops or stock; their children 
watching the growing crops and driving 
away the hungry deer with sticks and 
stones, while a calf or pig or lamb that 
got isolated was nabbed by panther, bear 
or wolf. But the lumberman came and 
swept away the forest, and the animals 
have been decimated by gun and scared 
away by the changed conditions. So, 
now, while there is a vast area of wild 
land, wild game needs the protection of 
stringent laws, well observed and en- 
forced. And this need has been met by 
legislation, more and more stringent 
each year; and the results are plainly 
visible in an increased supply of our na- 
tive game. But conditions would be 
much better if many so-called hunters 
were loyal to the law. In their greed, 
a certain class violate the law consider- 
ably. Deer are shot out of season, and 
more than the lawful number to each 


person are killed. There is much hunt- 
ing on Sunday. Pheasants (ruffed 
grouse) are bought and sold. Rabbits 
are hunted with ferrets. This latter is 
particularly destructive, as the ferret is a 
most deadly foe to the rabbit. 

The hunting season recently closed 
has been a fairly successful one. As to 
squirrels, the grey and black are pro- 
tected, but the red and the chipmunk 
are not. A fair hunter this fall would 
get 5 or 6 blacks or greys on a trip, and 
in an hour or so would bag a dozen red 
ones; the meat of the latter is the most 
palatable, and they deserve the protec- 
tion of the law. Rabbits are protected, 
with the proviso in, however, that farm- 
ers may defend their crops from them. 
They multiply rapidly and may soon be- 
come a pest, though kept down pretty 
well by hunters, boys and men. With 
a good rabbit dog like my “Nip,” a 
hunter could average this season a dozen 
of the grey bunnies in 2 or 3 hours. 
Bear, not protected (except by the fact 
that meat and fur are at their best only 
late in autumn), are multiplying. The 
abundance of wild berries and beech- 
nuts favors their increase. A dozen 
bears—some big fellows—were killed 
about here this season. As to deer, 
they are showing the fostering of the 
law that confines their lawful killing to 1 
month in the 12. Thirty-five deer were 
killed about here—unfortunately most 
of them does, and some of these year- 
lings. Quail are appearing here once 
more. Several flocks are about, and 
true sportsmen are letting them alone, 
that these fine birds may become more 
and more numerous. 


Penfield, Penn. Joun H. Browne. 





OUR SPRING DUCK HUNT. 





It was in the middle of March, tgor. 
The ducks had begun to come, and my 
friend Frank and I decided to spend a 
week or two at the lake, shooting. The 
lake we shoot on is a small body of 
water in the southwestern part of Iowa, 
and is quite noted in this part of the 
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country as a favorite stopping place for 
the ducks during their spring and fall 
migrations. Having arranged our camp- 
ing outfit, we hired a man and team to 
take us down; and, as we were liable to 
be called back at any time, we took Will 
along, so as to have some one at the 
camp, should we be compelled to aban- 
don it temporarily. It was a late spring, 
and wood in the vicinity of where we 
intended to camp was scarce, so we took 
along a small sheet-iron stove and a 
supply of coal. 

It was 14 miles from town to where 
we camped, and most of the day was 
spent in making our camp shipshape. 
The ice was all out of the lake, and 
about 4 o'clock we went out for the 
evening flight, as the ducks came in 
from the river. We only bagged a few 
ducks, but we got their line of flight 
located and set about making our blinds 
by digging holes in the centre of large 
muskrat houses, deep enough so that by 
standing in them we were just high 
enough to swing our guns comfortably. 
This done, we came back to camp con- 
tented—anticipating a fine time the next 
morning. But about 10 o'clock the 
wind began to blow savagely from the 
north, snow commenced falling, and it 
grew so cold that we had a hard time 
keeping warm. In the morning we found 
the lake frozen over, the ducks all gone, 
a heavy snow on the ground, and the 
mercury down to zero. A nice prospect 
—wasn’t it? We lounged around camp 
that day, taking a good rest, and next 
morning (seeing there were no prospects 
of our getting any shooting), Frank and 
I decided to hit the trail once more for 
town—leaving Will behind as post com- 
mander, until the weather moderated. 

It was a week before we returned. On 
reaching camp, we found Will as happy 
as ever, sitting before a good fire, smok- 
ing his pipe and cooking a quick lunch 
of duck breasts, fried potatoes and cof- 
fee; while, strung on the fence outside, 
were some two dozen ducks he had 
killed during our absence. After din- 
ner, I fixed up my blind (which had 
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been damaged some by the storm) and 
put out about 40 decoys around it. 
About the only ducks that were on the 
lake at the time were pintails, widgeons, 
bluebills and golden eyes, and my de- 
coys were of little use, save that an oc- 
casional bluebill would come in to them. 
The other boys would not bother with 
decoys very much. Frank left a dozen’ 
canvas decoys by his blind when we 
went in that night, and the next morn- 
ing we found that some expert had 
“killed” the whole flock, and I also 
found a few of my wooden ones with- 
out any heads. 

We had fair shooting for this part of 
the country the next few days, the other 
boys getting fully as much shooting 
without decoys as I was getting with 
them. Thus far we had seen scarcely 
a redhead, but one morning about the 
1st of April I noticed quite a number in 
the deep water that must have come in 
the night before, and, believing them to 
be the first of a flight, I tried to get the 
boys to fix blinds close to me around 
the decoys; so that, if the redheads did 
come in, we would be fixed for them. 
But they had thus far killed as many 
ducks as I had, and refused to change 
their locations. 

We went out as usual that evening 
about 4 o'clock, and I sat in my blind 
for an hour without getting a shot, al- 
though I could hear the other boys 
shooting every little while. I had just 
begun to think they had acted wisely in 
not taking my advice, when I saw 3 
ducks coming from the river straight 
towards me and soon discovered they 
were redheads. When within about 
200 yards, they caught sight of the de- 
coys and made straight for the centre of 
the bunch. Just as they were about to 
alight among the decoys (about 30 
yards from me), I knocked two down— 
one with each barrel—and the other 
rose and went on up the lake; but, al- 
most before I could get my gun loaded, 
he was back again and my right barrel 
persuaded him to remain with the other 
two. In a few minutes they began to 
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come in earnest—flock after flock of the 
lovely birds making straight for my 
decoys. I could not load my gun fast 
enough, and, had it not been for the near- 
by water (enabling me to cool the bar- 
rels), it would soon have been to hot to 
handle. For half an hour there were 
redheads on every side of me—many of 
them alighting among my decoys while 
I was shooting at others. Such shoot- 
ing as I had during that half hour I 
hardly expect to ever have again. Not 


daylight on their way to their northern 
breeding grounds, nor were there any 
more came in that spring. . 

Glenwood, Iowa. C.W. Lyon, M. D. 


—<—_____— 


A TYPICAL GROUP. 








Mr. Stillman’s characteristic careful- 
fulness is well evidenced in the total lack 
of any “stiffness” in the figures of his 
camping friends. His picture shows a 
party of well-known California sports- 








A CONGENIAL CAMPING PARTY. 


Amateur photo by Howarp StiLtMan, Sacramento, California. 





a shot at anything but redheads and as 
many at them as I could possibly shoot. 
‘Could a person ask for more? As I re- 
member it, the other boys did not get a 
single redhead that night, or, at most, not 
more than 2 or 3, and both of them did 
not have nearly as many other ducks 
as I had of redheads. 

How many did I have? you ask. 
All I could possibly carry from the lake 
to our camp, half a mile away. The 
next morning there was scarcely a red- 
thead on the lake—they having all left at 


men in their delightful camp on the 
North Fork of the American River in 
Placer County, California—their camp- 
ing ground being at an elevation of 
6,000 feet and just west of the summit 
of the Sierras. By turning to our 
Photography Department (a little further 
on), our readers will see some of the 
party’s tents; and many thousands of 
toil-pushed business men will, we feel 
sure, envy them the restful seclusion 
of their forest sanctuary under the 
breeze-swayed pines. 











TRAPPERS AND TRAPPING. 





FOURTH PAPER. 


Experienced trappers credit Brother 
’Coon with a greater share of individu- 
ality than other fur-bearing animals pos- 
sess; since each and every one seems to 
have his own way of examining and 
taking a bait, sometimes passing it by 
untouched, though apparently more 
through indifference than from an ex- 
cess. An old hand at the business can 
usually foretell with certainty whether a 
mink or otter will be taken by a hind or 
a fore foot, it all depending upon the 
position of the bait and its height above 
the trap. A ’coon, on the other hand, 
goes at things in his own way. Instead 
of blindly marching to his doom with 
eager nose outstretched towards the 
tempting morsel suspended for his al- 
lurement, he is quite as likely to first 
toy with the links of the trap-chain, fol- 
low it up to the trap and nibble cautious- 
ly at the jaws and treadle. Twice I 
have found ’coons caught fairly by the 
head in traps that had been hidden be- 
neath the water. Possibly they had 
noted the dull blackness of the iron and 
fancied they had discovered a gigantic 
mussel, their fondness for fresh-water 
bivalves being well known. But it is 
more than likely that their lives simply 
paid the forfeit of that curiosity, which 
is a ’coon’s chief distinguishing trait. In 
many localities trappers use no bait 
whatever in setting steel traps for ’coons. 
A bit of shiny tin is bent around the 
“pan” and the trap placed openly on the 
ground at the waterside or on a log 








crossing a stream. When a ’coon dis- 
covers such an unusual object, reflecting 
the brightness of the moon or stars, his 
sole thought for the time being is to 
turn it over and fully Acquaint himself 
with its true character. Sometimes the 
trap is found next morning upside down, 
and occasionally not sprung, but more 
frequently the touch of the paw is too 
heavy and the investigator gets himself 
into a serious dilemma. But when a 
*coon makes up his mind to appropriate 
a bait, he may first sniff at it suspiciously 
for a minute or two, and is quite as like- 
ly to try dislodging it with his paw as to 
pull it down with his teeth. Very often 
he will seat himself bearwise beneath 
the object of his longing, the better to 
inspect it at his leisure, and, if he hap- 
pens to plant himself on the trap, trouble 
instantly follows. This will explain why 
the jaws of a sprung trap will occasion- 
ally hold only a tuft of hair—plainly 
pulled from the hips of a ’coon or may- 
hap his breast or belly. Almost any old 
trapper can tell you of ’coons that were 
caught by the tail—and of some that es- 
caped, leaving a few inches of tail in the 
trap. An acquaintance of mine, trap- 
ping on the Gasconade River in Mis- 
souri, one morning found a ’coon held 
by all four of his feet in a No. 2 trap— 
securely held, as a matter of course. 
But, despite all that I have said, and 
trappers believe, concerning the ’coon’s 
overpowering curiosity, it is best to use 
all possible care in setting your trap for 
him. Conceal it as thoroughly as you 
may and display the bait in a manner 
calculated to catch his eye and scent 
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and appeal to his ever-present hunger. 
Fasten the chain firmly, and, if possible, 
get around to your traps early in the 
morning. The ’coon has a way of 
gnawing off his imprisoned toes and 
pulling the mangled stumps free, which 
costs trappers many a good pelt. A 
muskrat will cut off his foot above the 
trap jaws—showing a wonderful disre- 
gard of pain in his eagerness to get free; 
the ’coon invariably gnaws at the mem- 
bers dclow the point where all feeling 
has been deadened by the forceful com- 
pression of cruel steel. I have some- 
times adopted the policy of the beaver 
and otter trappers, and fastened my 
‘coon traps to spring-poles which will 
swing the captured animal clear of the 
ground and utterly prevent its escape. 
This is done by bending down a stiff 
sapling and securing its top by a forked 
stick driven in the earth, or in a notch 
cut in the side of a tree, in such a way 
that it is released by a pull on the chain, 
and, of course, flies back to an upright 
position, taking the trap and ’coon along 
with it. When the trap is set at the 
edge of a deep stream, the ring of the 
chain may be slipped over the top of a 
pole set at a slant out into the channel, 
when whatever animal chances to be 
taken will naturally make its way out 
into “swimming water” and be pulled 
down and drowned by the weight of the 
trap. 

As I have said elsewhere in this series 
of articles, trapping, as a profession, can 
be thoroughly learned only through 
years of experience. No printed in- 
structions can teach you how to suc- 
cessfully trap for a beaver, an otter or a 
fox. Just as many would-be arithmeti- 
cians never progress beyond the more 
simple algebraical problems, there are 
many life-long trappers who confess 
their inability to catch either of the 
three animals just mentioned, unless it 
may be through some lucky chance. 
Trapping is a difficult craft, at the very 
least; many who have attempted to 
master its niceties and have failed will 
assure you that, when rightly classed, it 


belongs among the fine arts. And>-it 
may be, in years to come, you will in- 
cline to the same opinion. 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNES. 





A RATTLESNAKE HUNT. 

I shall never forget my first and only 
rattlesnake hunt. It was when [ was a 
boy of fifteen. I had been trout fishing; 
and was coming down the mountain 
road with a string of fish in my hand; 
when I met Ben Neal, an old hunter ar 
guide, who lived not far from the village; 
and was greatly admired by all the boys 
for his knowledge of all sorts of wild 
creatures and his almost miraculous skill 
in capturing them. 

“Come, boy,” he said, “hjde your fish 
under the bridge and go up the moun- 
tain a piece with me. I will show you 
how to catch a kind of game you never 
tried for, I'll warrant you.” 

With a boy’s love of adventure, I as- 
sented, wondering what sort of game it 
was the old man referred to. “I will 
show you,” was all the reply he would 
make to my eager questions. About a 
mile further up the mountain there was 
a large clearing, full of boulders. This 
clearing was bounded on the upper edge 
by a cliff, in which were several deep 
clefts. Just before we entered this clear- 
ing, Ben whipped out his knife and cut 
two long, stout sticks, each having a 
crotch at the end. “Now, boy,” he 
said, as he handed one of these sticks to 
me, “T’ll tell you what I’m after—zz’s 
rattlesnakes. Now, don’t be afraid. T’ll 
show you how to handle them as neat 
and safe as a cat handles a mouse. Keep 
behind me, and not too far either, for the 
rascals are pretty thick among these 
rocks.” 

Ben stepped out into the clearing, and 
I followed him. We crossed and re- 
crossed the open ground several times, 
without seeing or hearing a sign of a 
rattler. “Well! that does beat all!” ex- 
claimed the old hunter. ‘The last time 
I was here I saw five rattlers within as 
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many rods. It must be they are all up 
in the caves.” 

Just then a sharp, dry, half-rattling, 
half-buzzing sound came from a little tuft 
of wiry grass, not 3 yards from where 
we stood. “Aha!” exclaimed Ben, 
“there you are, my beauty—hiding in 
the grass! Look out now, boy! When 
you hear them sing out that way they 
are getting ready to spring. Now watch 
me.” 
He took two or three steps toward 
the bunch of grass, and stopped. In- 
stantly, the flat, spiteful-looking head of 
a rattler darted out of the grass, fol- 
lowed by the lithe body, as it straight- 
ened from the coil. The old hunter had 
estimated the distance exactly right. 
The extended rattler fell about a foot 
short of its aim. Quickly and firmly, 
while the snake lay helplessly out- 
stretched and limp, the old man placed 
his crotched stick over the base of the 
arrow-shaped head and drove the prongs 
into the ground. The rattler wriggled 
and squirmed—a helpless, angry pris- 
oner. I expected the old man would 
take his knife and cut off the venemous 
head, but instead of that he pulled a bag 
from the recesses of his buckskin 
blouse, and I was astonished and terri- 
fied to see him stoop down, run the 
fingers of his left hand carefully up the 
snake’s body to the crotched stick, and 
then clasp them firmly about the rep- 
tile’s neck. This done, he pulled up his 
stick, raised the squirming reptile in the 
air, and bade me open the bag and hold 
it under the tail. I hesitated and drew 
back. “Pooh!” cried Ben. “What are 
you afraid of? I’ve got this fellow so 
he couldn’t harm you if he wanted to. 
I'll just slip him into the bag, and then 
you can let go as soon as you please.” 
Re-assured, I opened the bag, and Ben 
did exactly as he said he would, snatch- 
ing the edge of the bag from my hand 
as I dropped it. The snake fell to the 
bottom, Ben tightened the running cord, 
and master rattler was a prisoner. 

“Very good, boy!” cried Ben. “You 
did your part first-rate! Now I want 
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you to pin one of the fellows with your 
stick. You might as well learn the trick 
while you are about it. I'll take care 
of the snake after you've pinned it 
down.” 

“But I don’t believe there are any 
more snakes here,” I objected—devoutly 
hoping that there were not. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that!” 
cried Ben, cheerfully. “The rattler we 
just caught was a female, and whenever 
you find a female, you may be very sure 
the male isn’t far off.’ So saying, he 
began to examine the ground in the 
vicinity very slowly and carefully. 
“What did I tell you!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly. “I’ve struck the old fellow’s 
trail. Come on!” I followed the old 
man, unwillingly—with very much the 
same feeling, I should judge, that a 
criminal has when assured that the gal- 
lows is all right. I cannot understand 
now why I did not refuse to be led into 
that unnecessary danger. I think Ben 
must have had something like hypnotic 
control of my will. At all events, I fol- 
lowed him, as he stooped along the 
ground, tracing what was to me the en- 
tirely invisible trail of the male rattler. 
It was not long before we heard a sharp 
warning, as in the former case, and my 
heart sank within me. “There he lies, 
against that rock yonder,” said Ben, 
calmly. ‘Now I will step forward, and 
when he makes his spring at me, you 
must run up, put your crotched stick 
over his neck, and pin him down.” 

I pressed forward close behind the 
old man, glad that he was to lead the 
way at any rate. When the rattler 
sprang, I reached out from behind Ben 
and jabbed my crotch stick over him. 
But, in my fright and inexperience, I got 
the crotch too far down on his back. 
Seeing this, my companion coolly pulled 
out a short crotch, which he carried in 
his pocket, and pinned the rattler’s head 
down at just the right spot. Now, boy,” 
he said, “pull your stick off, and I'll 
tend to him. Fetch the bag. The other 
snake is in the dark and won't stir.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
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got both rattlers into the bag, and Ben 
slung it over his shoulder and started for 
home. When we got to the place where 
I had hidden the trout, Ben asked me 
if I wasn’t going to stop for my fish? I 
said I guessed I didn’t care for them, 
and I kept to the open road till I got 
home. It is unnecessary to add that I 
never went hunting rattlers again, and 
never had any wish to practice the 
“trick” Ben taught me. 
Melrose, Mass. JAMES BuckHAM. 





THE MOMENT BEFORE. 

There is no story accompanying this 
photograph, but if the impending shot 
was not successful it was the 
fault of neither the boy nor the 
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par excellence of pure, unadulterated 
enjoyment? This morning, as the warm 
spring sun adds a languorous feeling to 
the nerves and the buds on the maple, 
cottonwood, and willow seek to burst the 
bondage that has held them fast all win- 
ter, as the sap begins to trickle down the 
tree trunks in Nature’s new awakening 
to life, I can behold in my mind’s eye a 
boy of seven years sauntering along the 
banks of the Northern Mississippi where 
it flowed past his native town. 

It was a spring day in the month of 
April. Mayhap the leaves had already 
bedecked Nature’s crown with a fringe 
of emerald hue; mayhap the sun was 
beaming kindly glances on this youthful 





buck. The mark is fair and 
steadfast; the marksman, ap- 
parently as cool and deliberate 
as any veteran hunter could 
be. His position is worthy of 
study by all young riflemen. 
Right knee to the ground, the 
left elevated as a support for 
the elbow; and the rifle is held 
close, so that the left forearm 
is almost perpendicular. A vise 
or a machine rest would be a 
trifle steadier, but this answers 
the purpose admirably. There 
should be a companion picture 
—“The Moment After.” We 
would all like to see it; but 
since that pleasure is denied us, 
let us believe that the bullet 
flew straight to the mark, and 
that our boy found himself in posses- 
sion of more venison than he could well 
carry home. 
HOW I CAUGHT THE FISH. 

Can ary of you Brothers of the An- 
gle recall the first species of the family 
Pisces you seduced from the watery ele- 
ments in those days of the ever-recur- 
ring past—those innocent, care-free, 
happy days, which each year seem to 
stand forth more clearly as the days 
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disciple of Walton; mayhap the grand 
old river was flowing placidly on its way 
to the Gulf: but of these facts or other- 
wise the writer could not make affidavit. 
In later years these humors of Nature 
are ever held in observance and due note 
made as to their effect on the biting ten- 
dencies of the fish, but on this day it 
was different. The boy was looking for 
clam shells, pebbles for his sling shot, 
and the other bric-a-brac thrown and 
strewn along the river’s beach by the 
waters as they rose and fell in response 
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to the winds or disturbances caused by 
the large wheels of the steamers, which, 
in those days, plied successfully for the 
trade of that country. 

With never a thought of angling to 
bother his littte brain, his footsteps led 
him to a lumber raft, anchored along the 
river front. While seated on a pile of 
shingles, thinking his boyhood thoughts, 
an innocent piece of cord lying on the 
raft, with a fish hook attached to one 
end, met his gaze. He did not known 
anything about angling, but second na- 
ture or hereditary instinct prompted him 
to pick it up for inspection; down went 
his hand into one pocket and out came 
a clam; down went the other hand into 
another pocket and out came the pride 
of a boy’s heart—a jack-knife of prodig- 
ious dimensions and questionable ma- 
terial. Prying the clam apart, the tough 
meat was pulled from its home nest and 
impaled upon the hook; one end of the 
line was tied to a stake that formed part 
of the raft, while the end with the hook 
and bait was cast into the waters. Then 
the boy sat down again on a bunch of 
shingles, and watched and waited with a 
patience that would serve him well in 
these later days, when fish and clams are 
less frequent and flies and grand-stand 
casts predominate. 

Of a sudden the line developed life 
and made a “swish” through the wa- 
ters; then brought up with a jerk as its 
length played out. With a jump and 
yell, the boy grabbed the tugging line 
and hauled in, hand over hand, a catfish 
which at this day looms up as a veri- 
table monster. Throwing the fish upon 
the raft, he gazed at its innocent whisk- 
ers and remembered hearing Father say 
a catfish was possessed of “stingers.” 
That settled it with the boy: the 
whiskers were the stingers and he wasn’t 
going to monkey any around that fish 
and get stung by such poisonous tools. 
Cutting the line from the stake and 
holding line, hook, and fish at arms 
length, he made a dash for home, on 
the way picking up what stray com- 
panions chanced to lie in his path— 
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making a record and procession that 
would bid fair to place the famous ride 
of the redoubtable John Gilpin far in the 
shade. 

With horrifying yell and eager tri- 
umph he held the fish up to his mother’s 
gaze, and she, having heard also of this 
species’ hidden powers, told him to leave 
the hook and line attached and gave 
him a tub of water in which to place 
the victim. All that forenoon till din- 
nertime his yard was the centre of at- 
traction for the juvenile population of 
the neighborhood, while our small boy 
posed as hero and with glowing eyes 
and countenance regaled his chums with 
the story of How he caught the fish. 
And when his father came and partici- 
pated in the enthusiasm, he explained to 
the boy wherein was the modus oper- 
andi, held in case of emergencies by the 
fish, to ward off attacks from its ene- 
mies. 

And then there were other days all 
through that summer when this same 
bare foot boy might have been seen, 
patiently sitting on divers bunches of 
shingles on that same raft with an un- 
dying hope and patience. And, though 
the proverbial luck of boy, willow pole, 
and cotton line is ever held up for num- 
bers, it is true that his patience was un- 
rewarded, and his only picture of tri- 
umph was that one solitary catfish that 
helped opened his eyes to a new object 
in life. E. K. STEDMAN. 

W. H. Buckner, Jun., of Rappahan- 
nock Academy, Va.—an enthusiastic 
young sportsman whose lines are cast in 
a pleasant country—writes in, propound- 
ing two questions fit to “strain” the 
judgment of even King Solomon him- 
self. ‘Please tell me,” he asks, “what 
is the best all-round hunting rifle? and 
also which is the best American-made 
hammerless gun?” These are indeed 
long questions. It is not possible for 
us to answer them here; but we should 
be happy to print the opinions of differ- 
ent sportsmen on these much-discussed 
topics. 
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HOW TO MAKE LANTERN SLIDES. 





Place the negative to be used in the 
printing frame, film upward (toward back 
of the frame). On top of this place the 
fresh plate to be used, putting the two 
film sides together, and backing them 
with a piece of black cloth for greater 
security. Then, hold frame about 18 or 
20 inches from light, if ordinary gas is 
used, and turn up gas quickly. The 
frame should be filled in the dark room, 
or with the gas turned down to “the 
blue.” Time of exposure will vary 
from 2 to 20 seconds, according to 
character of light, plate and negative 
used. Very intense negatives will need 
a longer exposure, as a matter of 
course, than thin ones—which will be 
all the better for exposing during a 
longer period than is absolutely neces- 
sary with a thin sheet of white tissue 
paper between the negative and the 
light, and a Welsbach or electric light 
will act more quickly than an ordinary 
flame. After exposure, the new plate 
(future lantern slide) should be devel- 
oped, fixed and dried with more than 
ordinary care. 

THERE is one branch of work, very 
effective in its results, to which the ama- 
teur might well devote a portion of his 


attention. This is photographing botani- 
cal specimens—branches of flowering 
trees and shrubs in bloom, groups of 
forest leaves, and the thousand and one 
other attractive objects which a stroll 
through the woods and fields will reveal 
to him. Foliage and flowers invariably 
stand out well against a suitable back- 
ground, and their photographer has un- 
limited latitude in the matter of subjects 
and methods of grouping to secure the 
best effect. 
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STREAKED PRINTS. 

The streaks observable in many prints 
made by amateurs are traceable to di- 
vers reasons—such as drying the plate in 
a room where the temperature is rather 
too warm — but, in most cases, are 
caused by a super-abundance of acid in 
the hypo or fixing solution. This may 
be remedied by making up a fixing solu- 
tion as follows: One pound of hypo, 2 
quarts of water, and 1 ounce of chrome 
alum. This will “fix” the plate, and 
harden the film as well. 








PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 





However paradoxical it may seem, it 
it is nevertheless true, writes R. H. 
Latimer in the American Amateur 
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Photographer, that the better ‘the lens, 
when it is used for all that it is worth, 
the less pictorial the picture. A photo- 
graph that is as sharp as the modern 
anastigmat can make it, and sharp all 
over, can not, from a pictorial point of 
view, hold the candle to one taken with 
a single lens, or even an ordinary recti- 
linear, and focused on the principal ob- 
ject; nor even with either of those 
lenses will it have true pictorial qualities 
unless the stop has been large enough. 
The subject may be picturesque, the 
composition correct, and the lights and 
shades properly massed and contrasted; 
but if all over equally sharp, the eye 
wanders from point to point without 
finding whereon to rest, and the three 
spaces, foreground, middle distance, and 
distance, are alike without a trace of the 
great essential in landscape work—at- 
mosphere. 

Far be it from me to say a word 
against the anastigmat family. For 
copying or scientific purposes they are 
simply perfect, and a triumph of optical 
art; but for pictorial purposes they are 
no better if as good as their less perfect 
predecessors. The ordinary lens, in vir- 
tue of its curvature, does not make the 
whole of the space it covers equally 
sharp; that is, if the object be focused 
in the centre it will become less and less 
sharp toward the edges, so that to get 
all equally sharp the plate would have 
to be a slice of a hollow sphere. This 
applies to an extent proportionate to the 
size of the aperture employed, the 
smaller the aperture, or in other words, 
the less of the outer margin of the lens 
that is employed, till we come to say F. 
64, when the focus will be practically on 
one plane. 

For pictorial work then, it will be evi- 
dent that the largest stop that will give 
the desired definition on the objective 
point should be employed, and that will 
generally not be larger than F. 8 or F. 
11, and as that objective point is rarely 
in the centre of the subject, and more 
generally well forward, the distance will 
be sufficiently out of focus to give a 
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semblance of the necessary atmos- 
phere. 





MOUNTING PRINTS. 





The old conventional card mount is 
rapidly getting to be a thing of the past 
—having given way to the newer and 
more up-to-date ideas. To successfully 
bring out black and white pictures with 
the best possible effect, dark, artistic 
looking papers seem to be the best. 
Tinted carbons should have mounts or 
frames which harmonize with their pe- 
culiar colorings. At the present time 
mats are no longer in vogue with 
framed photographs, ‘and the plain, dark 
frame of Flemish oak is the right thing 
—being held by many people to be 
more artistic and in better taste. Un- 
framed photographs should be so 
mounted as to have the mounts take 
the place of frames as far as possible. 
Blue prints are naturally mounted upon 
white or blue papers, although some 
shades of green, bronze or steel-grey 
may be used. ALLAN R. PaArRRISH. 

Miami, Florida. 





A SPOTTING PENCIL. 





For spotting mat prints, such as velox, 
bromide, or platinum, the general prac- 
tice of using a spotting brush and India 
ink, is not the only or most satisfactory 
method. A brush is an unwieldy thing 
for one so little accustomed to it as 
photographers in general. For several 
years I have been using the ‘negro 
pencil” made by Hardtmuth of Vienna, 
and it can be obtained from dealers in 
artist’s materials. They claim that it is 
neither graphite nor crayon, but keep its 
composition a secret. It is made in 5 
grades, and, for spotting, No. 5, the 
hard, for light and delicate work, and 
No. 1 or 2, soft, for blacks, will be 
found sufficient. Work done with these 
pencils does not “shine” as the graphite 
or lead pencil, and it does not rub off 
like crayon points; besides it is much 
cleaner. Spotting done in this manner 
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is done much quicker and neater than 
with a brush. There is no re-charging 
the brush with color, or the point get- 
ting too dry to work; and a little error 
can easily be erased with a rubber. The 
carbon pencil, made by the American 
Pencil Co., New York, is very similar to 
the negro pencil and can be used where 
the latter can not be procured; but the 
work done with it is inclined to be 
“shiny.” — Geo. S. Becker in Western 
Camera Notes. 








mediately melt brass tubing when ex- 
posed to their flames. As the melting 
point of brass is 1834° Fahrenheit, it is 
not remarkable that flesh burns due to 
magnesium are usually severe. 





A sIMPLE and effective method of pre- 
venting the edges of plates from curling 
and spoiling the plate is as follows: Be- 
fore proceeding to develope, first soak 
the plates in a saturated solution of Ep- 
som salts, and you will be surprised to 





OUR CAMP IN THE SIERRAS. 


Amateur phoio by Howarp STILLMAN, Sacramento, California. 


[See companion picture on page 349.] 





THE length of time for washing prints, 
after toning and fixing, is regulated ac- 
cording to the kind of paper used. 
Most papers give specific directions in 
regard to this matter, but too much 
washing is always preferable to too little. 


—_ 


Too much care cannot be observed in 
the use of magnesium flash-light com- 
positions, for they burn at a very high 
temperature, sufficient—-as has been 
noted in one instance—to almost im- 





see how this will help your plates, or you 
can use water containing a little Epsom 
salts—one half ounce to a pail of water. 

THE same solution that will develope 
plates may be used to develope films. 
There is no difference between them. 

A FEw drops of furniture polish, rub- 
bed lightly over your camera with a 
piece of flannel, will greatly improve its 
general appearance. 

















The Dog is the only 


l that is capable of disint 





ested affection. He is thé only one that regard 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








DESIRABLE TRAITS OF BIRD DOGS. 





The average sportsman has neither 
the opportunity nor the inclination to 
make dog nature a thorough study. He 
seeks enjoyment, relaxation from the 
strain of active business life, and recu- 
peration of health and vigor afield, in 
the pursuit of game with dog and gun; 
game being an accessory and incentive 
to sport, and the dog a helpmate con- 
ducive to pleasure. The better the dog 
performs his part, the greater the enjoy- 
ment. A faulty dog mars the pleasure 
sought afield and enhances anger—thus 
frustrating anticipated sport. 

It is often the case that a promising 
young dog, full of natural hunting in- 
stinct, is condemned merely because the 
owner does not understand how to de- 
velope or train a bird dog; in fact, he 
himself requires instruction before he is 
qualified to instruct his canine field com- 
panion. Generally speaking, there is 
no absolutely faultless bird dog living. 
The majority of pointers and setters are 
faulty in their work afield in various 
ways—although their proud owners may 
consider such dogs perfect performers, 
being to a degree unconscious of the ex- 
istence of any faults; or—which is quite 
frequently the case—they are loath to 


admit the fact—thus indulging in self- 
deception. The writer is fully aware of 
these facts; but, instead of looking con- 
temptuously down upon the owners of 
faulty dogs, he entertains the highest 
respect for those who “stand up” for 
their dogs. 

Many so-called faults, however, are 
really not faults in the true sense of the 
term, and, to a degree, such traits are 
desirable and even necessities, if the dog 
in question will ever amount to any- 
thing. 

The instinctive desire of a bird dog 
must be to search for, find and get game 
into his possession: without that pro- 
pensity such a dog would be worthless 
as a helpmate subservient to the gun. 
The prevailing idea that a dog hunts 
naturally for the pleasure of his master, 
is a fallacy. By judicious training we 
aim to shape the dog’s actions, while 
working on game instinctively, to be- 
come subservient to the gun, and the 
better we succeed in that respect, the 
greater becomes the value of our canine 
helpmates. The instinctive qualities 
form the essential foundation, and the 
more those propensities predominate, 
the greater can be made the superstruc- 
ture—by subjugating the dog’s hunting 
proclivities to our own purposes. 
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There are faults and faults. Some 
are natural; others acquired. But either 
variety of faults should and can be over- 
come by proper training. A disagree- 
able and detrimental trait of the bird 
dog is self-hunting—namely, pursuing 
game ‘‘on his own hook,” either by slip- 
ping away from home, remaining out 
and returning as may suit his inclina- 
tion; or, while afield (accompanied by 
his master), not to pay any attention to 
him, other than to keep at a safe dis- 
tance to escape punishment, etc. But it 
should not invariably be considered a 
bad sign. Self-hunting clearly demon- 
strates a great inherent desire to hunt. 

Chasing birds, after finding and point- 
ing them, should not be deemed a good 
and sufficient reason to condemn a dog. 
It is natural for him to do so, but it does 
not suit the sportsman. The latter 
wants the dog to stand on point and 
await his arrival, for the purpose of get- 
ting a shot. 

Breaking shot—rushing up to the fal- 
len bird, mouthing the same, again drop- 
ping it (or perhaps partially eating it) — 
and then proceeding to find more birds, 
is in accordance with the nature of the 
bird dog, but must be overcome by 
proper training. It can certainly be 
done, if the master do but possess or- 
dinary patience. 

If a dog pays equally as much atten- 
tion to rabbits as he does to birds— 
chasing the rodents long distances and 
finally coming to heel much fatigued— 
such dog’s breeding should not be con- 
sidered faulty on that account. Rabbits 
are part of the game naturally sought 
by the bird dog. 

If a dog espies barnyard fowl, sheep, 
pigs, etc., and gives chase, catches and 
worries them, that does not reflect upon 
the dog’s pure breeding in any way. It is 
the natural thing for him to do. There- 
fore, a dog having no inclination to 
hunt, chase, catch, worry and mutilate 
game, etc., is not endowed with the pro- 
pensities requisite in a shooting dog. 
But, in order to become a useful help- 
mate afield, such a dog must be sub- 
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jugated and rendered subservient by 
judicious training. And of this I shall 
speak in my next paper. 
Ep. F. HaBERLEIN. 
McPherson, Kansas. 





BENCH-SHOW PREPARATION. 

In order to properly fit any dog for 
the bench, it is necessary that some 
knowledge of the breed under consider- 
ation shall be had by the handler. It 
is not enough to know how to keep a 
dog in what is generally known as good 
condition. A man must know the breed 
and study his dog so as to be able to 
find his weak points and strengthen 
“This,” says a writer in the Vic- 
toria Times, “is where skill counts. 
Take a setter, for example, which has a 
good, large head, but is weak in the 
loin, light in the quarter, and flat in the 
chest; different treatment is required for 
such a dog than that to be given one 
strong where the former is weak. Such 
a dog should get exercise enough to 
keep him supple, and should be shown 
with all the flesh he can possibly carry. 
This is not faking, but is a legitimate 
way of showing the dog to the best pos- 
sible advantage. A large-headed dog 
can always carry flesh better than a dog 
with a small head. The weak loin is 
made to appear stronger than it really is 
by the addition of flesh, and the quar- 
ters, too, are improved by the addition 
of a little substance. These weaknesses 
are at least minimized in this way. Set- 
ters which are none too strong in body 
are improved by long, heavy coats; 
they cover up a lot of faults. Dogs 
well feathered on the quarters appear 
stronger than they really are, and if the 
coat on the body is heavy, they look the 
better for it. What is true of setters is 
equally true of pointers, except that a 
pointer has no heavy coat to assist in 
covering up his weak places. 

‘‘But the small-headed pointer or set- 
ter should never be shown fat. Flesh 
only serves to call attention to its weak 
head. A dog with a weak head and a 
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body so weak that it is necessary to 
hide it with artificial substance is scarce- 
ly worth exhibiting. These small- 
headed dogs, when the body is good, 
should be shown thin, but they should 
not be starved into such a condition, but 
should be reduced in flesh by the mas- 
sage treatment. This will make them 
active and strong, which will in a meas- 
ure compensate for the lack of flesh. 

“Pointers require a great deal of at- 
tention and of a peculiar kind. Their 
skin should be kept clean by frequent 
brushing and rubbing, and no matter 
what their color may be it will be kept 
bright if the dog is well housed and 
kept out of the sunlight. Hand-rub- 
bings are important; serve to soften and 
brighten the coat. In giving these hand 
baths the strokes should always be 
made the same way the hair lies, and 
particular pains should be taken with 
the head and muzzle. The tail needs 
special attention. It will not do to pull 
out the hair in order to make the tail 
fine; this would be faking, but drawing 
the tail through the hand is allowable. 
If this is done frequently the long hairs 
will come out and the appearance of the 
tail be greatly improved. 

“The pose of a setter or pointer needs 
considerable attention if his appearance 
is to be improved in the ring. Persons 
who own setters or pointers which are 
kept at home can, by patience and per- 
severance, teach their dogs to pose in an 
attractive way, but the ordinary handler, 
who has the dog in hand only for a 
short time, cannot teach this accomplish- 
ment. Still, he can improve most dogs 
in this respect by taking special pains to 
have them stand nicely while they are 
being brushed and stroked. If the 
handler will take advantage of this he 
can persuade the dog to stand and look 
his best. The dog may be taught to 
understand that the treatment is a re- 
ward for his good behavior. All dogs, 
when they are taken into the ring in a 
frightened condition, are handicapped, 
and no dog is more improved in looks 
by his good behavior on the chain than 
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the sportsman’s dogs. It is worth while, 
therefore, to pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to teaching the dog to not only 
pose but to behave well while on the 
chain. 

“Irish setters need especial care, be- 
cause of the high premium put upon 
the color and quality of the coat. What 
has been said with reference to the care 
of other setters is true of this breed, 
with the exception of that—the care of 
the coat. As is well known, the deep 
mahogany red is the most desirable 
color. This cannot be given a yellow- 
colored dog, but a dog which has a 
good coat may be improved or injured 
in appearance according to the care he 
gets. These dogs more than any others 
should be kept away from the water, if 
it is desired to bring them to the show 
in the best possible condition, and they 
should be kept out of the light as much 
as possible, and exercised only after the 
sun has set, or shortly before. Their 
coats should have frequent baths of 
crude cod liver oil; their bedding of rye 
straw should be changed frequently, and 
the brush and towel used liberally. A 
few days before they are to be shown, 
the oil may be washed off by using tepid 
water, combined with a good quantity of 
soap, but the animal must not be kept in 
the water long, and when taken out 
should be dried quickly and thoroughly. 
The day following the washing the coat 
will most likely be dry and harsh, but it 
may be brought to a better condition by 
the free use of the brush, towel and the 
hands. A few drops of oil should be 
put on the hands before the coat is 
stroked. Before the hands are put on 
the coat they should be rubbed together, 
in order that the oil may be well dis- 
tributed, and the first strokes should be 
light, in order that the oil may be dissi- 
pated evenly over the coat, after which 
more force may be used. This will have 
a tendency to brighten the coat and 
darken the color. Red Irish setters 


treated after this method will have dark, 
rich, glossy and soft coats. 
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Sports AFIELD is 
published on the Ist 
ot each month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 
trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry SPORTS AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 





“ April showers 
Bring May flowers.” —Old Saw. 


There are flowers in April. We 
know it—every one of us—all proverbs 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Flow- 
ers? God bless them—yes! Little 
twinkling stars of brightness, which 
smile up at us from the bare sod. Dain- 
tily beautiful, whether shrugged down 
between frost-nipped shoulders of dingy 
green or nodding their welcome from 
the three-inch loftiness of slender, deli- 
cate stems. Less aggressively showy 
than the golden dandelion; not great 
masses of gorgeous color such as the 
roses boast; but none the less attractive 
to the eye, because of the time of their 


coming. Diminutive dots of blue, pink 
and white. The most insignificant of 


blossoms, if you will; but, when the first 
of this starry galaxy is noted, we stoop 
to pluck it, while our thoughts revert to 
some dear one to whom it will bring a 
moment of pleasure, greater than our 
own in its discovery. The First Flower 
of Spring!—a treasure of transitory 
value, which may be ours but once in a 
twelve months. 

And then the blossoms of plum and 
peach, and the ruddy bloom of the 
maple. Your home must be far in the 
North if these do not brighten the land- 
scape before the coming of May. The 
orchards and forests of the Gulf States 
furnish the bees in February with an in- 
centive to labor. By the 1st of April 
the wave of color has swept half-way to 
the Canadian Boundary and the leaf 
buds are fast swelling in its wake. And 
after the peach and plum come their 
orchard neighbors, the apple and pear; 
after the maple, the dog-wood and 
Judas-tree or ‘“‘red-bud.” Pink and 
white are still the prevailing hues of 
Spring, but the blue is present in the 
bloom of lowlier shrubs and of plants. 
White, pink and blue—the garb of in- 
fancy, set in the shimmering velvet of 
tender green foliage. 

The April woods offer much of inter- 
est to the observant idler. The most 
careless eye must note the difference be- 
tween the buds of the hickory and the 
wild cherry, the soil-piercing lance of 
the green-brier and the silver-green bulb 
which the May-apple forces to the light. 
The grass roots have livened the soil 
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until it has a velvet springiness under 
foot. An underfluff of brighter, softer 
hue is showing beneath the dingy foliage 
of the evergreens, and an intermittent 
shower of rustling red oak leaves tells 
that the life-giving sap has evicted them 
from their last summer's home. And 
you will see the flowers. They are 
present on every hand and cannot es- 
cape the most careless eye. 


MORRISON ROUGH RIDERS. 








A new field, or rather an old and al- 
most obsolete source of outdoor sport 
and recreation has been opened up’ by a 
number of the young men of Morrison, 
Ills., through the inauguration of a rid- 
ing club that is, no doubt, designed to 
become famous and make of its different 
members rugged and fearless men. This 
club was formed last August and is com- 
posed of twelve of the representative 
young men of Morrison—lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, and several gentlemen 
of leisure, whose aim is to become thor- 
oughly proficient in the equestrian art, 
expert with gun and pistol by mounted 
practice, and hardened to endurance by 
long distance gallops over the surround- 
ing land. 

A squad of mounted men thundering 
along the lanes, in these days, is a novel 
and enlivening sight, and reminds one 
of the good old times ‘“befo’ de Wah,” 
when it was almost the universal custom 
to make every journey astride of 
plough-horse or racer; when young men 
and boys—aye! and girls as well— 
deemed it the height of wild enjoyment 
to go racing by night across the prairies 
and through the timber to some ‘“ meet- 
in’,”’ spellin’ school or social dance, ten 
or even twenty miles away—a custom 
that, almost universal over this country 
North and South, aided largely, no 
doubt, in making the cavalry of both 
armies such terrible factors in the Civil 
War. But plough and barbed wire in- 
vaded the old courses and the gloriously 
free brawn and nerve producing sport 
became, at last, only a thrilling memory. 
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When this club was first formed, 
every individual member of it claimed 
to be able to ride anything that would 
allow him to get on; but it was a note- 
worthy fact that their first mount and 
practice was had far away from the vul- 
gar, critical and discerning popular eye; 
and, when they did at last appear in 
public, one might note every seat, from 
the English dragoon to that of the rak- 
ish cowboy of our Western plains. But 
now, after exhaustive practice, and no 
doubt many racking tumbles unknown 
to a callous world, they have come outa 
band of expert and fearless riders—an 
honor and an ornament to their home 
city. They are rather fine looking fel- 
lows, all of them, and appear to appre- 
ciate this fact and pose accordingly. 
They have visited most of the surround- 
ing towns and villages, and, dressed in 
their sweaters, army hats and kakhi leg- 
gings, have been the admired of all ad- 
mirers, and the riding club scheme is. 
likely to spread with entertaining and 
health sustaining results. By common 
agreement they are all officers—Col- 
onels and Majors mostly, with Generalb 
Heiss as commander. The two barris- 
ters, aided by barbed wire and numerous 
trespass notices posted throughout the 
country, keep the squad in line within the 
law, while Apothecary Boyd is ever on 
hand with pills or plaster to mend those 
who may be ditched or tramped upon. 

They have fitted up headquarters at 
No. 110 Main Street, Morrison, where 
the members meet quite frequently to 
make speeches, discuss riding in all its 
details, and tell of adventure by flood 
and field—the versatility of McAllister 
(who was once a member of the British 
Yeomanry) being a lively factor in the 
club’s entertainment. 

Our photograph shows a morning 
meet of the troop, with (reading from 
the left-hand side) Commandant H. J. 
Heiss and Troopers J. A. McAllister, P. 
F. Boyd, J. A. Riordon, H. J. Seibert, 
J. W. Coursey, K. J. Martindale and W. 
A. Blodgett in the saddle. They, are 
waiting for the “lazy four,” and, up 
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A MORNING MEET OF THE MORRISON ROUGH RIDERS. 


Photo by Frep Barnum, Morrison, Illinois. 
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on the arrival of these worthies, they 
will—at the sharp orders “By twos 
—form !”—“ Walk!” “Canter!” “Gal- 
lop!’"—ride away for miles through the 
country lanes, to be gazed upon with 
interest and admiration by the farmer at 
his gate and by the kerchief waving 
damsel with sweet and approving eye, 
while the heart of the ardent bachelor 
beats in unison to the rhythmic measure 
of four dozen hoofs. 
Tuomas H. Fraser. 
Morrison, Illinois. 


A PERENNIAL DELIGHT. 








‘“Wonderland 1902” needs no intro- 
duction to our readers, except as the 
youngest of a very interesting family. 
It contains over 100 pages and 185 il- 
lustrations of the beauty and wonders 
of that part of our country crossed by 
the Northern Pacific Railway. Every 
picture is up to the best standard, and 
one who has carefully studied them all 
will be able to give points to many tour- 
ists who have rushed across Montana 
and Idaho, playing euchre or sixty-two. 

The early days of Virginia City and 
other mining camps are described and 
pictured—even fac-similes of parts of 
the dailies of ’65 and thereabouts being 
inserted. 

The Cheyennes are given a chapter, 
and many portraits appear—from pap- 
pooses to the chief Moon Two. 

The Yellowstone Park is shown—with 
a colored map—and the geysers and 
the butter-fat bears seem to be quite as 
full of interest as ever. 

Olin D. Wheeler, who has edited this 
most artistic of books for the tourist, 
has no reputation to make—for we 
know what he has done before; but he 
has a reputation to sustain, and has in no 
wise failed. 

“‘Wonderland 1902” may be had by 
sending six cents in stamps to Charles 
S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn., if you give your own name 
and address (as Billy Baxter says the 
ladies never do) properly and legibly. 


HUNTING AWHEEL. 





A good chainless bicycle and a re- 
peating rifle seem to be a first-rate 
combination, providing their owner lives 
where each can be used to advantage. 
As a matter of course, however, with- 
out considerable skill in riding the one 
and shooting the other, such a home- 
coming as is shown in our illustration 
would still be out of the question. In 
sending us the photograph here repro- 
duced, Mr. Eugene F. Confarr of Liv- 
ingston, Mont., writes: ‘This is the 
third time during the present season 
that I have left town in the morning 
and returned with a deer by 3 o’clock 
p.m.” Truly, ’tis a privilege to live in 
such a favored region, however remote 
it may be from those centres of civiliza- 
tion where life is either a tedious, cease- 
less grind, or marked by an occasional 
lapse into utter idleness more wearisome 
still. 

__——. - 

THEIR thousands of sportsman friends 
will be pleased to hear that the Pneu- 
matic Mattress and Cushion Co., 2 
South Street, New York City, did a 
business in February of the present year 
six times that of February, 1901, and 
up to the week ending Saturday, March 
22 last, the volume of business for 
March was nine times that of the total 
amount done in March, 1901. These 
facts show that the sportsmen of the 
United States and Canada thoroughly 
appreciate these wonderfully comfort- 
able and easily carried “blow beds.” 
Of course, the company’s mattresses 
will always be their leader, but, at the 
same time, they make a line of pneu- 
matic cushions and pillows that are very 
popular with sailing men. Writing from 
Boston under date Feb. 6, 1go1, B. B. 
Crowinshield, the naval architect, says: 
‘“‘T have used your pneumatic cushions, 
and consider them the best possible 
cushion for use on a yacht. They are 
bug-proof, water-proof, and at the same 
time light, comfortable, and good life 
preservers, in case of accident.”” Write 
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to the company's New York office for 
prices, testimonials and special cata- 
logue F. 
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GAME IN THE OLYMPICS. 





During the past four years I have 
spent considerable time in that portion 
of the Olympic Mountains drained by 
the Elwha River and know pretty nearly 
every foot of the territory. Game is 
not so abundant here as one would 
think it should be; but there are a good 





in particular localities. Black bear are 
considerably in evidence during the sum- 
mer months, but usually disappear in the 
early winter. Wolves, now and then a 
cougar, and an occasional wild-cat com- 
plete the list of game quadrupeds, and 
the smaller fur bearing animals (except 
civet cats) are so scarce that one might 
almost say that they do not exist here. 
Of feathered game, we have only the 
blue and ruffed grouse. 

Eastern readers who have been 
pinched and shivering in Winter's re- 




















A SUCCESSFUL 


COMBINATION. 





many elk on the head of the Elwha and 
its tributaries, and I am convinced that 
their number is on the increase. Only 
a few have been killed in the 4 years 
since my coming, so far as I am aware, 
and nearly all of these were bulls. 
There will be elk here for years to 
come, if they are properly protected; 
for, except along the main trails, the 
country is hard to traverse and in many 
places inaccessible. There are some 
black-tail deer, the only species here, 
though they are not numerous except 


lentless grasp, might appreciate the cli- 
mate of this Puget Sound region, where 
the thermometer seldom goes below the 
freezing point. Up to the present time, 
23° above zero is the lowest tempera- 
ture that I have noticed. 

McDonald, Wash.  W. E. Humes. 

“THE boys of our country,” remarked 
an English orator in a very Irish way, 
“are the backbone of the British Em- 
pire. We must train that backbone and 
bring it to the front!’’ 
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AT THE SCORE. 





Over the landscape a nitrous haze ; 
A rattle of shots on the mid-day air ; 
Lightning-like flashes, blaze on blaze, 
Dazzling the eye with their lurid glare. 
Methinks, some veteran grim might say : 
‘*The skirmishers’ fire is growing warm ; 
Guess they’re advancing in force to day— 
Look out for the word to fall in and form !”’ 


Venture we nearer the firing-line. 
Ah! there they stand, in yon fenced-in ground, 
Facing the front—with their guns a-shine ; 
But where is the fue that should hedge them 
round ? 
No officer flourishes sword on high. 
There sounds no bugle-call, rich and full ; 
But, now and again, the changeless cry 
As the guns pitch forward, ‘‘All ready !’’ 
“Pall!” 


Only the gun club’s opening day, 
With flying ‘‘saucers”’ to prompt the aim ; 
But be ye not over quick to say : 
‘*The work is tiresome, the sport is tame.’’ 
Plank down your entry and test your skill 
In a squad that is hitting a 90 gait, 
And enjoy for the once that pleasant thrill 
Which comes when you’ve broken your ‘‘20 
straight.” ABEL T. DEWITT. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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VALUE OF COMPETITIVE SHOOTING. 








There are some men so constituted 
that they can work along certain lines 
with nothing more tangible as an incen- 
tive than the mere desire to achieve cer- 
tain results; and, in the problems pre- 
sented by the rifle and revolver, there is 
found interest enough by some to se- 
cure sustained investigation, which has 
resulted in much practical. information 
for the benefit of the fraternity, as well 
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as valuable data for the benefit of Uncle 
Sam’s professors of ballistics. 

But a large numberof men with a 
certain amount of love for shooting are 
content with securing their information 
from these fountain heads, and, applying 
it practically, become more or less ex- 
pert in certain lines of shooting. A 
still larger number—strange to say, be- 
longing to the National Guard — need 
constant exertion upon the part of their 
officers to overcome their inertia and 
bring them regularly to the firing line. 
The men who enlist in the State Guard 
as a rule do not give up their time to 
the State service for love of shooting, 
but for other reasons; and it is a con- 
stant struggle to get more than a small 
percentage on to the range—especially 
if there be some trouble and inconven- 
ience involved in getting to or from the 
range, or if the conditions while there are 
not as convenient as might be. 

It is true that many States are nig- 
gardly in supplying ammunition; and it 
is likewise true that by far the largest 
number of the enlisted men are in very 
moderate circumstances, and an unlim- 
ited amount of .30-calibre cartridges at 
$45 per thousand is out of the question, 
if the men must buy their own ammu- 
nition. Still, any reasonable amount of 
cartridges, shot under close scrutiny and 
instruction by competent range officers, 
would in time create a large body of 
citizen sharpshooters, who could be de- 
pended upon to aim straight in time of 
need. 
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Any amount of shooting is good. A 
man who is thoroughly drilled in the 
armory in sighting his weapon, who is 
well acquainted by competent instruction 
with the theory of shooting at all ranges 
up to 1,000 yards, will make surprising 
progress when drilled practically on the 
range—even though he may only fire 
100 shots during the year of practice 
shooting. In other words, all shooting 
done, whether by the national guards- 
man or the citizen who shoots purely 
for the love of shooting, must be done 
with an object, and that object is to 
make each shot fired over the range a 
lesson for another. It is not the gross 
number of shots fired that makes the 
expert, but the number fired with study 
and application of the science of shoot- 
ing. When one has become a fairly 
good shot, number may count—for the 
adage that “Practice makes perfect,” is 
true in rifle and revolver shooting as 
elsewhere—but desultory shooting with 
arms like the modern rifle and revolver 
is well-nigh useless. The personal 
equation looms up always as a handicap, 
and, unless one can overcome it, he can 
never hope to reach more than medi- 
ocrity, and this can only be overcome 
by constant training under expert super- 
vision. 

The value of competition enters into 
this problem very largely; and, where 
the men who shoot are equalized as far 
as possible by handicapping the more 
expert of the number or grouped ac- 
cording to their skill, competitive shoot- 
ing adds greatly to the interest. 

Those who have followed trap shoot- 
ing have seen the tremendous interest in 
shotgun shooting developed in the past 
25 years. The Ligowsky clay pigeon 
and its congener the asphalt target have 
developed hundreds of expert shots, 
and, as a secondary result, developed 
the nitro powder of the day into a suc- 
cess. Rifle ranges established all over 
the country will, in their turn, not only 
create expert riflemen, but develope the 
nitro compound for the rifle and revolver 
of the future. 


At present there is only one range in 
the East where large numbers of visit- 
ing riflemen congregate: This is Sea 
Girt, New Jersey, and each year since 
the National Rifle Association was or- 
ganized larger numbers have found their 
way to this place and departed well 
pleased with the manner in which the 
programme was carried out. 

For the time being, and until the 
States waken up to the importance of 
having their National Guard represented 
at Sea Girt, the total number of States 
represented there each year must, of 
necessity, be small; but some have 
thought it possible to bring about inter- 
state competition by telegraph, and I 
have taken the liberty elsewhere of ask- 
ing the members of cavalry troops, or 
other bodies of State troops armed with 
the revolver, to get together and form a 
team or teams, to contest for a trophy 
emblematic of the inter-state team cham- 
pionship with that weapon—each team 
to shoot on its own range at a given 
time and date; the results to be judged 
by the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion. I believe such a team contest per- 
fectly practicable, as well as one that 
will go far towards developing an inter- 
est in revolver shooting that will be 
hard to kill; and I invite personal cor- 
respondence or comment through these 
columns in regard to the scheme from 
any or all who are interested. Troops 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Georgia, with Light 
Battery A. of Boston, are willing to en- 
ter, and we want to get in.every troop 
and light battery in the country. The 
United States Revolver Association will, 
I am certain, take charge of the contest, 
formulate conditions and judge the re- 
sults. All that remains is for members 
of such troops or batteries to get to- 
gether and send their acceptance to 
headquarters in New York. 

Ellicott City, Md. S.J. Fort, M.D. 

te 

In the big match for the Sportsmen’s 
Review Cup, shot at Hot Springs, Ark., 
March 15, J. A. R. Elliott just defeated 
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Rolla Heikes and no more. That is, 
each champion scored 94 out of his al- 
lotment of 100 birds. In the shoot-off, 
at 20 birds, Elliott got 19 down within 
bounds to Heikes’ 18. Both men were 
in fine fettle, and Capt. A. H. Bogardus 
says that he never refereed a more excit- 
ing match. The cup shot for is em- 
blematic of the wing-shot championship 
of America. 


a 
NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION'S MEET. 

Already arrangements are being made 
for the annual tournament of the Sports- 
man’s Association of the Northwest, 
which will be held in Portland, Ore., the 
last of June, under the auspices of the 
M. A. A. C. Rod and Gun Club, and it 
is confidently predicted that the 1902 
meet will be the most successful re- 
union ever held by this famous sports- 
man organization. The tournament will 
be held June 26, 27 and 28, and there 
will be $1,500 in cash added, as well as 
$2,000 in trophies and medals. 

This association covers Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, British Colum- 
bia and Utah, and participation in the 
leading events will be restricted to resi- 
dents of association territory. The ques- 
tion of admitting non-resident members 
has been under advisement with the di- 
rectors for the past month and it has 
been finally decided that such members 
will not be entitled to vote or to shoot 
for Association prizes or badges, but will 
have full privileges in all other shoots. 
Manufacturers’ agents and professionals 
are barred from participating in the 
events but are privileged to shoot for 
birds only. It is intended to give one 
or more medals for the ladies’ events, 
which it is expected will be quite a feat- 
ure, as a number of ladies will partici- 
pate. 

Following are the officers of the As- 
sociation: Prest., H. Beal, Portland, 
Ore.; 1st v-president., J. P. Holohan, 
Wallace, Idaho; 2d v-prest., R. S. Cox, 
Seattle; 3d v-prest., Dr. T. F. Smith, 
Tacoma; treasurer, H. L. Moreland, 
Portland; secretary, A. J. Winters, 


AFIELD. 


Portland. Directors: T. B. Ware, Spo- 
kane; E. E. Ellis, Seattle; W. F. Sheard, 
Tacoma; C. H. Smith, Butte; J. C. 
Maclure, Victoria, B.C. The attend- 
ance promises to be unusually large. 





THE BIG DENVER SHOOT. 

The Denver Trap Club, with an active 
membership of over 100, will on June 
12 to 15, 1902, inaugurate a series of 
annual events of unusual interest to all 
trap shooters and especially so to those 
of the West. They will be known as 
the Grand Western Blue Rock Handi- 
cap Tournaments, be circuitous in an- 
nual holding, and the initial event, to be 
given at Denver on the above mentioned 
dates, will be a red letter affair—no less 
than $1,000 added money being guaran- 
teed by the Denver organization which 
includes some of the best shots in our 
Western States. Grand American In- 
terstate Handicap Tournament rules will 
govern these events, under the Rose- 
Bennett system of purse divisions in 
regular events, and Rose system in 
handicaps. For programme, etc., ad- 
dress Frank H. Mayer, Tournament 
Manager, Denver, Colorado. 

Ir you are hunched up at a desk or 
cooped up behind a counter, your mus- 
cles will imperceptibly wither away from 
lack of exercise. If you are doing lots 
of heavy work, you won’t need one, but 
if your occupation is a sedentary one, 
you will find Crippen’s new model 
punching bag a veritable aid to good 
health. For particulars and territory, 
write the maker, H. D. Crippen, 52 
Broadway, New York. 

SoME years since the marksmanship 
of New York’s policemen was tested at 
the target at 10 yards, and the average 
of skill found to be 15 points out of a 
possible 75. Hardly a commendable 
showing for a body of men who carry 
revolvers for their own defence and that 
of their fellow citizens, but it is doubtful 
whether it could be excelled by the 
police forces of other cities. 
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A FORMIDABLE PAIR. 





The two bear whose pho- 
tographs are herewith sub- 
mitted were killed last spring 
by my friend Silver. They 
were full-grown males of the 
common black species and of 
unusual weight, considering 
that they had but recently 
come out from their hibernat- 
ing. The region wherein 
they met their death is in 
Klamath County, Oregon, 
just across the California line, 
and the scene of the double 
tragedy was on Four Mile 
Creek—a stream that heads 
near the eternal snows of 
Mount Pitt and empties its 
cold waters into Klamath 
Lake (famous for its rainbow trout and 
countless wild fowl). Silver is a cool 
and deliberate shot and the fact that he 
despatched both of these bear with a 
single ball each, and within 15 minutes 
of each other, speaks volumes for his 
prowess. And the added fact that they 
were Jody and not head shots and were 
almost immediately fatal—stopping the 
animals in their tracks—is a strong com- 
ment upon the killing power of his 
weapon—a .30-36 Winchester, smoke- 








less, soft point. We speak of this par- 
ticularly, since it is a fact known to most 
bear-hunters that, ordinarily speaking, a 
body shot, even in the vitals, often fails 
to immediately stop an enraged bear 
from charging ‘or a fleeing bear from 
continuing his flight to some distance. 
So especially true is this of the grizzly, 
that, in numbers of instances, bears of 
this species have shown fight and have 
done damage, even after being shot in 
the heart. This, of course, is only true 
when a solid balll was 
used, since the instantane- 
ous putting out of the 
ring of the two bear of 
our illustrations was un- 
questionably due to the 
soft-nosed ball and the 
| tremendous power back 
of it in the nitro powder. 
And here, if the reader 
| will permit of a digres- 
| sion, we will say that we 
are patiently waiting for 
| certain confessions in 
print, 7” re the now popu- 
lar smokeless rifle. Up 
to the present, we have 
held our own peace in re- 
gard to what we deemed 
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a defect in this rifle—partly from native 
modesty and partly because we preferred 
to let the odium of the discovery with 
reference to this popular idol rest upon 
some one else. And so, with great dif- 
fidence and with bated breath, we ven- 
ture to ask: Has any one noticed in 
the use of the high-powered modern 
rifle, with its nickle or steel jacketed 
projectile and nitro propellant, an errant 
tendency to throw ‘‘ unaccountables’””— 
say, from 2 or 3 to 6 or 8 times in every 
hundred? I know that this may be the 
rankest kind of heresy, the punishment 
whereof is a deserved rebuke from the 
Powers That Be—to wit, the manufac- 
turers. Nevertheless, such has been my 
own observation, substantiated by cer- 
tain remarks made by others in the un- 
dress rehearsal of the camp-fire. And 
then, another thing—though I hate like 
the mischief to speak of it: Has any 
one else noticed that ax occasional ball 
from this smokeless terror of the 2oth 
century may go to the right spot, and, 
on arriving there, do so little shocking, 
tearing and rending as to require an im- 
mediate second to prevent the game 
from getting away? Well, that has been 
my experience twice, and I am encour- 
aged in making this frightfully bold 
statement from what has been whispered 
in my ear by fellow hunters—one of 
whom told me last season that in his 
first shot at an antelope (standing) he 
just managed to flesh his ball, while the 
second tore the whole viscera out of the 
running animal! 

Now, unless these suspicions are ut- 
terly false and groundless, it would seem 
as though the above-mentioned “terror” 
—albeit a great advance upon the old 
black-powder rifle—could not yet write 
“Acme” before its name. If, in 100 
cartridges, there were only ¢wo which 
would throw “ unaccountables,” or that 
would not drive a ball through an inch 
of soft pine, and you could not pick out 
or eliminate those two, a considerable 
element of uncertainty would be intro- 
duced into your shooting, not to speak of 
the additional “shivers” in hunting dan- 


gerous game. The writer does not know 
whether these ‘‘unaccountables”’ he has 
spoken of as coming under his own and 
others’ observations were due to the pre- 
mature stripping of the jacket or its 
failure to take the grooves. He does 
not know wy in a few instances the ball 
seemed to lack power. Nevertheless, he 
shall go on using the smokeless, but he 
won’t swear by it. R. RITCHIE. 





Mr. E. S. Rice, Western manager for 
the Du Pont and Hazard Powder Com- 
panies, has done much for the success 
of the Grand American Handicap, which 
opens at Kansas City March 31—hav- 
ing sent in 75 entries gs the result of his 
own personal efforts. Mr. Rice’s party 
will travel to Kansas City in a hand- 
somely equipped special train provided 
by the Burlington Route, and it can be 
confidently predicted that they will have 
a royal good time. That it was a wise 
idea to hold this greatest of shooting 
events in a Western city, is amply at- 
tested by the great army of nearly 500 
paid entries—a larger gathering of skilled 
shooters than has ever before toed the 
score in this or any other country. 

AN interesting shooting circuit is now 
being arranged for the especial benefit 
of the Eastern shooters attending the 
Grand American Handicap at Kansas 
City next week. The first place visited 
will be Olathe, Kansas, where the Kan- 
sas State tournament will be pulled off 
the week next following the Grand 
American. This shoot will be one of 
the best target tournaments in the West 
this year, and the management guaran- 
tees all visiting sportsmen a good time 
and plenty of sport. Following this 
will come the tournament at St. Joseph, 
Mo., which is only about go miles from 
Kansas City, where also a splendid 
shoot is arranged for. Following St. 
Joseph, Omaha extends its hospitality to 
all. ‘All of you bring your guns and 
plenty of shells and we will keep you 
busy and in a good humor,” says Secre- 
tary Koohler of the Kansas State 
Sportsmen’s Association. 
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Are Superior for 





Shooting. 


.30-30 Soft-point and Full Metal Jacketed, loaded with Smokeless, and also with King’s Semi- 
Smokeless Powder (which is almost as good and costs less money). 


For Revolver Shooting, Peters Cartridges have repeatedly excelled. For Indoor Gallery Shooting, 
they have held the World’s Championship for many years. 
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Peters Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are 
loaded with 


King’ s Semi- 
Smokeless 
Powder 


and cost no more than ammunition loaded 
with ordinary powders. 


PETERS 
SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 


Have no superiors for any purpose. Our leading brands are: 
6 ” 74 e 99 Loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, 
Ideal” and “New Victor,” 2eid'siutetsnoce. 
66 99 Loaded with King’s (¢( 99 ~~ Loaded with 
Refe ree ® iniaeanes . Leag ue 2 Bleck Powder. 


























These books sent free on receipt of request mentioning SporTs AFIELD: ‘‘Handy Book for Sports- 
men.” ‘* Hints on Semi-Smokeless Powder.’’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record and Score Book.’’ 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE C0., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern BRanca—T. H. Keller, Manager, 80 Chambers St., New York City. Hipparp, Spencer, Bartuett & Co., Chicago. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CoMMISSION Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IOWA JOTTINGS. 

The various holiday occasions during the past 
winter found the shooting experts of Thompson and 
vicinity burning powder in good-natured rivalry for 
the possession of the festive turkey or other prize—a 
playing card, posted as a target at 50 yards, being 
the test of guns. The scores ranged from 1 to 5 pel- 
lets of No. 7 shot. It is true that a few scored as 
high as 8 and 10 pellets, but they were suspected of 
having tallowed or sacked their shot. 

Until quite recently Thompson boasted a well or- 
ganized gun club, whose members could make 
doubles right and left. Other amusements claiming 
our attention for a time, the traps were loaned, and, 
like the gallant ship, they ‘‘never returned.” And 
therein lies the secret of our resort to the Jack 0’ 
Spades target. 

By actual count, two of our young Nimrods killed 
during the past fall season 119 and 124 ducks re- 
spectively. No doubt each one bagged represented 
at least a quarter of a mile ‘‘crawl” on hands and 
knees. But what fun is there for a boy, in hunting, 
unless he hears the Thud-thud! of his own heart as 
he wriggles through reeds and grass to get ‘‘just one 
shot at that old mallard.’’ 

Since the completion of the Big Ditch (as it is 
called), extending west and south from Lime Creek 
—a distance of about 9 miles—and draining, as it 
does, the best duck marshes in this locality, the 
future of our wild-fowl shooting is a very uncertain 
quantity, and the next thing in order will be a 
species of dry-land duck and muskrat. 

In all my trapping experience, I never knew mink 
to be so shy and difficult to lure into traps as they 
have been this winter. W. M. GRANT. 

Thompson, Iowa. 
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FROM A POPULAR SPORTSMAN. 





I wish to thank you for the beautiful $80 grade 
Parker hammerless I received for the 60 subscrip- 
tions to Sports AFIELD. The gun came to hand 
promptly from the makers, built exactly as I ordered 
it. I have given the gun all sorts of work the past 
fall and winter, and find it all the Parker people 
claim it to be. Any sportsman who wants a really 
fine gun, tent, boat or other equipment can get a 
really superior article if he has the grit to do some 
good, hard canvassing for SPORTS AFIELD. Your 
premiums are always high grade. 

St. Paul, Minn. FRED B. WADSLEY. 


See mento 
CONCERNING SPRING SHOOTING. 


I have read the article in your March issue on 
‘*Wild-fowl Protection in Iowa,” which strenuously 
advocates the total abolition of spring shooting. I 
He and I evidently 


do not agree with Mr. Bicknell. 


look at the matter from different view points: Mr, 
Bicknell apparently believing that, as a matter of 
course, the game belongs to the wealthier type of 
sportsman ; whereas, my contention is that it is just 
as much the property of the farmer’s son or the vil- 
lage blacksmith’s apprentice. In Illinois the vast 
majority of sportsmen are men of only moderate 
means. Prohibit spring shooting, and what have we 
left in the way of sport? Nothing, save cotton-tails 
and, in certain localities, squirrels. True, there is 
splendid duck shooting to be had in North and South 
Dakota in the fall. But how many of us can afford 
such a costly trip? In Illinois the duck shooting is 
universally good in the spring ; whereas, in the fall, 
it is only so in a few favored localities. For my part, 
I am tired of this eternal Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
about the horrible wickedness of spring shooting. 
Let our Legislature pass laws to benetit the masses 
and not the favored few who can afford to travel to 
those localities where the young ducks can be slain 
in comfort in the fall, while we farmers’ sons are 
earning our bread by the sweat of our brows. If I 
had the power, I would pass laws prohibiting the 
sale of game at all times and absolutely prohibiting 
the fall shooting of wild-fowl. 

Give us a short open season in the spring—say, 
from March 1 to April 1—and certainly more ducks 
will go north to breed than will if you have the 
Open season in the fall (which permits the young 
ducks to be shot before they are fully grown). While 
many people will object to my saying so, this plan 
will find more favor with the majority of sportsmen 
in Illinois than the one to have the open season in 
the fall. JAMES PARKER. 

Atkinson, Illinois. 





FROM A YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 





About three years ago, in company with some 
friends, I went fishing between Marble Rock and 
Greene, Iowa. We started in the afternoon and ar- 
rived at the Shell Rock River at 8 that night. We 
got supper, staked our tent and went to bed. The 
pext morning we arose early. I caught bait while 
the rest got breakfast. After breakfast, we took our 
poles and went up the river. We caught several 
small bass, and, not having very good luck, went 
further up the river. I had fished about 10 minutes 
when J got a bite. When I pulled on him, I broke 
my pole. As I was quite small, I could not pull him 
out; so I called to Father, who at once came and 
pulled him out. He was the largest black bass I 
ever saw—weighing a little over 6 pounds after he 
was dressed. My father had more than he could 
carry, so he asked a gentleman who was with us to 
help him carry them to camp. We packed them on 
ice and the next day returned home. We had some 
nice fish, but mine was the largest of all. 

Charles City, Iowa. RICHARD WHITE. 
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STEVENS 
FIRE ARMS 


Our FIRE ARMS have been manufactured since 1864, and are acknowledged as 
STANDARD FOR QUALITY. We make a large and varied line and they are 
fully GUARANTEED. 


Our Brands 




















RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
“STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.” “TIP-UP.” 
‘“*CRACK SHOT.” “DIAMOND MODEL.” 
“ FAVORITE.” “*GOULD MODEL.” 
‘* IDEAL.” “CONKLIN MODEL.” 
“NEW MODEL.” “LORD MODEL,” 
“RELIABLE.” 





For Fine Target Work Our “STEVENS-POPE” 
Barrel is Supreme. 


In Shotguns our Single-Barrel Gun is the most popular made. 
















We manufacture the 


“Stevens-Duryea”’ 
Automobile. 


The finest Gasoline Carriage Made. 
















Nearly all dealers in Sporting Goods carry our ARMS. 
Send for our Catalogues. They are full of interest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, ~ - Mass. 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


IT is a long time since the Sports Afield Family 
has heard aught from Jasper Blines, the Missouri 
naturalist, and thus a letter from him is thrice wel- 
come. Writing from Alexandria, he says: ‘‘I am 
still living the same old quiet life on my little farm. 
Every spring and summer I spend many delightful 
hours fishing along the Des Moines River. My fa- 
vorite nook is at the dikes, where the water is deep, 
with Iowa just across the stream. The woods here- 
abouts are my study room. Have turned away from 
the gun mainly, save for an occasional try at the 
snipe with the little shotgun ; once in a while I take 
the Winchester 22 and go out and shoot a buffalo 
fish. Game is rapidly growing scarce in Missouri 
and the noise of the gun seems out of place. Iam 
writing around and striving to organize an Audubon 
Society here, but as yet there are no definite results 
to report.” 


* 
* * 


THE beautifal oil painting, here shown in minia- 
ture, was first exhibited in the popular reception 
parlor of the Peters Cartridge Co. at the Boston 
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sportsmen’s show this year. The ofiicer’s fatigue 
hat ; the heavy ‘* Colt’s Army,” like a watchful bull- 
dog, asleep in its cavalry holster ; the woven canvas 
belt full of ‘‘bone smashers”; the target itself and 
the open box of cartridges, are all so realistic one 
feels tempted to reach out and pluck the revolver 
from the wall. The target shown is the famous one 
made by Capt. C. S. Richmond of Savannah, and is 
made up of 100 shots, counting 918 points , Peters 
ammunition being used. This target was shot at a 


AFIELD. 


range of 50 yards, and the location of each shot is 
plainly shown in the large painting. 
a 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO. 





The universality of the sportsman instinct and the 
popularity of those attractions which Diana ever 
keeps in store for those who follow her to her sylvan 
retreats, far removed from the grime of mart and 
factory, are both strikingly exemplified by the offi- 
cial facts of the brief two-weeks open season on deer 
in the Province of Ontario. 

Though complete information with regard to the 
number of licenses issued last fall has not yet come 
to hand, it is estimated that over 5,000 licenses were 
granted, and hunting parties and others estimate the 
deer killed to be about one-and-a-half deer to each 
hunter. This would make a total of 7,500 deer 
killed, and it is somewhat marvelous how the stock 
of deer keeps pace with the number killed, but it 
seems that each year they are becoming more and 
more numerous, that there is an increase instead of 
a diminution. This is accofinted for by the shortness 
of the open season (which only runs from November 
1 to 15) and by the strict prosecution by the Ontario 
Government of any one transgressing the laws. The 
wanton slaughter which, no doubt, would have pre- 
vailed had hunters been allowed to kill at their 
pleasure has thus been prevented to a great extent, 
and one of the best heritages of the public saved. 
This year the Canadian Express Company alone car- 
ried 2,372 deer, which is an increase over the season 
of 1900 of 878 deer—the total weight of these ship- 
ments amounting to 236,637 pounds. All of these 
shipments were made from points located on the 
Grand Trunk Railway—the largest number of car- 
casses being taken out of the Magnetawan River re- 
gion, the Muskoka Lakes district and points on their 
Northern Division north of Huntsville. Of course, 
this is not a criterion of the number that are killed, 
as this does not include those killed by settlers, In- 
dians and half-breeds and by those hunters who do 
not have to express their deer to their homes; nor 
the wounded ones which get away and die ; nor those 
killed and eaten by the 5,000 hunters and their dogs 
during the two weeks they are in the woods. ‘‘Tak- 
ing all this into consideration,’’ a Canadian friend 
writes us, ‘‘ there could not have been less than 8,000 
deer killed in Ontario during the season of 1901.” 

ae 

THE annual mortality lists of men shot by careless 
hunters in the Maine woods are getting very tire- 
some. The past season twelve men were shot and 
five of them died. In the Adirondacks the case is 
very much the same. One trouble is that the invad- 
ing army of city sportsmen include many persons 
who are not fit to be trusted with any fire-arms. 
Another is that the rifles commonly used carry much 
too far. Itis true that Maine has now a new law, 
under which a man who shoots another in the woods 
may be severely punished, but one can easily realize 
that there is little likelihood of its strict enforce- 
ment. We should be pleased to hear from residents 
of the Maine or Wisconsin woods as to how best to 
set about regulating the use of the long-range rifle 
in the hands of well meaning but inexperienced 
amateurs. 
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SCHOOL TEACHER 


Pulled Down Hill. 


**T relied on coffee so much to keep me up, having been told that it was a ‘mild 
stimulant,’ that I hardly knew what to do when I found it was really pulling me down 
hill. My sleep was badly broken at night and I was all unstrung, exceedingly nervous, 
and breaking down fast. My work is teaching school. 

‘*When it became evident that I was in a very bad condition, I was induced to leave 
off coffee and try Postum Food Coffee. Mother made it first, but none of us could endure 
it, it was so flat and tasteless. She proposed to throw the package away, but I said, 
‘Suspend judgment until we have made it strictly according to directions.’ It seems she 
had made the Postum like she always made coffee, taking it off the stove as soon as it began 
to boil. I got sister to make the Postum next morning strictly according to directions, 
that is, allow it to boil full fifteen minutes after the boiling begins. 

** We were all amazed at the difference. Sister said it was better coffee, to her taste, 
than the old, and father, who is an elderly gentleman and had used coffee all his life, 
appeared to relish the Postum as well as my little brother, who took to it from the first. 
We were all greatly improved in health and are now strong advocates of Postum Food 
Coffee. Please omit my name from publication.” Flagler, Col. Name can be given by 
Postum Cereal Co. Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A SUPERBLY BUILT VEHICLE. 


‘In offering to the public the Stevens-Duryea car- 
riage,” writes Mr. I. H. Page, president of the 
Stevens Arms Co., ‘‘ we have no hesitation in saying 
that we have at last what the American people have 
long looked and waited for—a practical automobile 
in every sense of the word. A machine that is com- 
paratively light, but heavy enough to be durable; a 
powerful motor outfit, without the usual objection 
of being unsightly. A gasoline automobile, elimin- 
ating to a great degree the undesirable features of 
the steam and electric vehicles and combining their 
advantages. 

‘“When you wish to go, you get on the seat and 
pull over the lever. A gallon of fuel runs 30 miles. 
No additional water required in ordinary service 
oftener than once in 3 weeks. We can guarantee 
that the machine can be used and left standing all 
day during the coldest weather without freezing. 
Every intending purchaser should see our carriage 
and take a ride in it to understand how good it 
really is.’’ 


countries and in many out-of-the-way places where 
no Englishman had set foot before. In fact, I think 
this is my favorite form of sport now ; but, unfortun- 
ately, it is one in which a poor man like myself can 
only indulge to a limited extent. My last trip of 
this kind was to Cyprus, where I was fortunate 
enough to bag the record head of Ovis Ophion. I 
have dabbled in most forms of sport besides: least 
of all in fishing. I have owned and ridden horses 
on the flat and over fences. I have had yachts: 
chartered only, I admit. I have played a good deal 
of polo and a little cricket. So, in one way and 
another, I think I may claim to have devoted a fair 
amount of my time to sport.’’ 


* 
* * 


In the advertisement of A. F. Meisselbach & 
Brother, 17 Prospect St., Newark, N. J., elsewhere 
in this issue, will be found a diminutive illustration 
of the Rabbeth reel drag, concerning the good points 
of which they will be pleased to send any sportsman 
particulars on receipt of his request. This attach- 
ment in no way disturbs any ‘part of the reel; the 
old crank handle can be puteback at any time you 








THE FAMOUS STEVENS-DURYEA AUTOMOBILE. 
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OuR very interesting contributor, Captain the 
Marquis Ivrea (better known to his European read- 
ers under the nom-de-plume ‘‘Snafile”’), writing of 
himself in an English contemporary, says: ‘‘Since 
1864 I have hunted with fifty packs of hounds 
which appear in this year’s Hunting Directory, as 
well as with seven no longer existing and seven 
foreign packs—a total of sixty-four (exclusive of 
otter-hounds), which I hope to increase shortly. I 
have, at various times, been second whip, first whip, 
huntsman, and master to different packs. So much 
for hunting. As for shooting, I have carried a gun 
since 1869, when I shot my first rabbit. It was not 
till ten years later that I did much with the rifle, 
which, I must admit, has ousted the other weapon 
in my affections. I have shot big game in Europe 
and Asia only, but I have shot in most European 


wish—this drag being essentially a crank, but made 
in two parts, fitted to slip or revolve one upon the 
other, being clamped together by adjusting screws 
which produce the desired tension. When a fish 
runs, hold the handle and never let go of it until 
the fish is brought to gaff; this is done with less ex- 
ertion than is required in any other way, and avoids 
all danger of getting your hands bruised, as, with 
this device, the drag handle does not revolve when 
fish is running. 

a a 
ALL ABOUT SPIRIT AND OKOBOJI LAKES. 


A descriptive and illustrative booklet of Spirit and Oko- 
boji Lakes in northwestern Iowa, located along the line of 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Ry., will be sent 
free on application to the undersigned. This book also con- 
tains the game laws of Minnesota and Iowa. There area 
number of good boarding houses and hotels around these 
lakes, and plenty of good vottages to rent. 

JNO. G. FARMER, A. G. P. & T. A., B., C. BR. & N. B’y, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR” 
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PNEUMATIC 





MATTRESSES 


For Campers, Miners, Engineers, Prospectors, Yachtsmen and Canoeists. 
Moisture Proof. Adapted to Any Climate. 

When is a good night’s rest more needed and a luxurious bed more appreciated than after a hard day’s sport or 
tramp? The introduction of our ‘‘ Recreation’? Camp Mattress enables the sportsman, in camp or on the tramp, 
to enjoy the luxury of a bed superior to any hair mattress and spring. 

It weighs but 9 pounds and when rolled up makes a bundle no larger than a travelling blanket When night 
overtakes you, you are not obliged to hunt around for a dry, smooth spot; simply unroll and inflate your mat- 
tress (the work of only a few minutes) and you have a bed unrivalled for comfort. 

It is cove red with strong duck, which protects the air-sack from injury, and with ordinary care will last for years. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., ‘Minh Shue Gy 


Please send for Catalogue F, Mention Sports Afield when you write 
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Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 


Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 





. Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 § 
Telephone, complete,” > 5.95 § 
Electric Door Bells, . . 1.00 





cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
show form and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the leading Dog Shows of America, Canada, 
Great #ritain, nce, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders throughout the 
world, 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 

and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture arog Aw ared foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, bits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods 
and Medicines. 


Branches: 





Electric Carriage Light, 8.95 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . .« 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, - 1.00 
$12Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . . 2.25 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12. 

Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, Zicts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.75 
Electric Railway, . « . 2.95 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
DY Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
All Electrical Books at low 


We undersell ail on Everythie: 
erseli all on 
Electrical. ad 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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AN event of unusual importance in the shooting 
world recently occurred at the Walnut Hill range of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association, when Thomas 
Anderton attempted to break the 50-shot pistol 
record at 50 yards on the Standard American target. 
He was successful in his undertaking, scoring 476 





points, which exceeds the former record by one 
point ; the old record of 475 points being held by J. 


E. Gorman of San Francisco. Mr. Anderton used 
Peters long-rifle cartridges in making this new 
record. A copy of his target (reduced from an 8-inch 
bullseye) is shown herewith. 


* 
* * 


THERE is much of interesting information con- 
tained in the advertisement of B. F. Meek & Sons of 
Louisville, Ky., which will be found elsewhere in 
the present issue. If you are an angler, you should 
know of the ‘‘Meek ”’ reel, made in sizes adapted to 
all descriptions of fresh and salt-water fishing, and 
as perfectly so as it is possible for any reel to be. 
All have the spiral gear, anti-friction bearings, and 
other good features which endear the ‘‘ Meek’’ to 
discriminating users. A postal card cannot be bet- 
ter expended than in writing the manufacturers for 
their newest booklet—‘‘ Catalogue A.’’ 


AFIELD. 


THE machinery of the American Arms Co. of Bos- 
ton (manufacturers of single and double shotguns 
and revolvers, under the management of the late 
George H. Fox) has been purchased by the Marlin 
Fire Arms Co. and is being moved to New Haven, 
Conn., to be added to the Marlin plant in that city. 


* 
* * 


At the big Omaha shoot, held recently, a picked 
team from all Nebraska defeated the Omaha team 
on the Omaha Gun Club grounds in a live-bird con- 
test by a score of 231 to 224. Every member of the 
two competing teams used U. M. C. factory loaded 
shells. During the day Charlie Budd of Des Moines 
successfully defended his title to the Hazard Cup 
(emblematic of the live-bird Championship of the 
World and open to all competitors) in a 100-bird con- 
test—defeating Russell Klein by a score of 95 to 94. 
The doughty Charles likewise used U. M C. factory 
loaded shot shells. 

«*% 

Wuat a baffler of all human effort is that dread 
canine affliction—Distemper! Who among us has 
not at some time had a fine pup either totally wither 
away or become a trembling wreck from its ravages? 
We were reminded of this on receiving the following 
letter from C. L. Hogle of Dillon, Mont.: ‘‘ For my 
future guidance, I would like to hear from some of 
Sports AFIELD’s sportsman readers as to what is a 
sure remedy for distemper? I have a valuable En- 
glish setter, which I recently bought in the East. I 
brought her through with me from Detroit, and in 
some way or another she contracted the disease on 
the road. Not knowing of anything better, I have 
been giving her Glover’s Distemper Cure for about 2 
months; have given her 4 bottles, but cannot see 
any change in her condition. She has the usual 
symptoms: inflamed eyes, some fever, with running 
of eyes and nose; age, 6 months.’’ 


* 
* * 


GEORGE Briaes, Deputy Game Warden, Ashland, 
Wis., writes as follows: ‘‘ Will some of the Sports 
Afield Family please inform me where I can procure 
about fifteen dozen live quail? I wish to stock Ash- 
land County with them. There is no reason why 
they would not thrive in this section as well as 
grouse. Now, as our timber is cut off and the second 
growth grows so thickly, we can have one of the best 
bird countries in the Northwest. All the game birds 


of this region have thriven famously the past win- 
ter—especially grouse.’’ 





Le 
ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 
AND DURABLE. 


MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 60. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


~ THe HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., 


482 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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You can Skin 











an Eel... 


or scale a fish or cut bait with any old knife, 
it is true; butif you are on, you will send us 
85c. and receive a $2.00 fish knife, made ex- 
pressly for that purpose—stiff, keen, reliable, 
finished with rosewood handle and German 
silver inlay ; each in blade-protecting leather 
sheath. Just what you need to complete your 
kit. We make other things. 

If you ever fish or hunt or go a-camping, 








ask for FOLDER B, and see what you get. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


Gladstone, Mich. 
epee U.S. A. 





Develop Your Muscle 
“ih Professional New 


Punching 
Bag 


can be attached 
to a Door casing. 
‘ . awindow casing 
TAS or awall,or a board 
fence or any where. 
The best and liveliest Bag ever 
devised. 20 minutes a day on 


it for a month will not only improve 
your nvus¢ le but your health. 


Price _ 
wreret 6.99 
Oi Wilelass ciel PAS 


delivered ay @) 
complete S | id 


H.D.Crippen 
52 Broadway wer. xo. 
eam (0) ys Cee 





The BLUE GRASS ice 





| BLUE GRASS REEL WORKS LOUISVILLE KY. J 





A KENTUCKY REEL 


possessing all good features of the original type, together 
with improvements to meet modern requirements. One 
that will last your lifetime. To see it is to try it, to try it 
is to buy it. Let us send you Catalogue No. 7. 


BLUE GRASS REEL WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 
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Viking Folding Canvas Boat 








PATENTED. 
Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht Tenders. 
Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden boat. Quickly 
set up and taken down. Folds into a small package. Has 
improvements not on any other make of Canvas Boat. Our 
Catalogue with full description and testimonials free. 


PRPLSLLSSPOSSOHS SOSCHOSCOO OH 








Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 95, Muncie, Ind. t 


closes instantly and auto- 
matically upon anything 
it touches, 

Specially designed for 
the use of one hand while 
playing the fish with the 
other. 

Made from the best steel 
and will last a life time. 

Price, plain finish, $1.50; 
nickeled, $2.00, Buy from 
your deuler, or direct from 
the manufacturer. 

Every sportsman should 
be provided with Marble’s 
Sa af Pocket Axe, Water- 
proof Pocket Match Box 
and Compass Bracket. 


W. L. MARBLE, 
.-Maker.. 


Gladstone. Michigan. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A ‘*BLUE GRAss’”’ reel will meet the require- 
ments of a modern angler, for it possesses the good 
features that have won renown for other reels, with 
certain improvements of value. The excellence of 
material and workmanship insures durability— which 
is a consideration of importance, since, when once 
you find a reel that suits you to a nicety, it is a com- 
fort to know that it will last you a lifetime. Write 
the Blue Grass Reel Works, Louisville, Ky., for 
their Catalogue No. 7. 

* _ * 

PAPERS were filed March 8, 1902, with the County 
Clerk of Essex County, New Jersey, incorporating 
the Remington Metallic Cartridge Company. with a 
capital stock of $250,000. The incorporators are 
Eliphalet Remington of Ilion, Stuart Lindsley of 
Orange, N. J., and Joseph M. Merrill of East Or- 
ange, N. J. The object of this company is to manu- 
facture metallic ammunition of every description. 
The manufacture of Remington cartridges will be 
commenced on a large scale, and in all probability 
the plant will be located at Ilion. Mr. Remington, 
the president of the company, is the only surviving 
member of the original firm of E. Remington & 
Sons, manufacturers of Remington fire-arms. 


* 
* * 


A COMPANY is being formed at North Sydney, 
Cape Breton, to establish a fox farm on the west 
coast of Newfoundland. Incorporation will be 
sought at the next session of the Newfoundland 
legislature. A number of business men of North 
Sydney and other parts of the Province have volun- 
teered to take stock, and a suitable location in New- 
foundland has been obtained, as well as a number 
of fine breeding animals. The prices of skins range 
from $2 to $5 for the ordinary fox up to $50 or more 
for the silver-grey or black fox. 


* 
* * 


ACCORDING to a dispatch in the New York Sun, 
Prof. G. Wharton James, the Western scientist, was 
recently lying at the point of death in Phoenix, 
Arizona, from the bite of an enraged rattler. Ata 
curiosity store in Phoenix is an immense rattlesnake 
that had already killed two men who had attempted 
to handle it. Mr. James, believing the snake to be 
in a dormant condition, seized it by the neck, en- 
deavoring to lift it from the box and place it in posi- 
tion to be photographed. The reptile roused itself, 
and, winding its length around the arm of its captor, 
finally tore loose from his grasp. Mr. James screamed 
for help, but before the snake keeper could reach 
him, the snake had bitten him in half a dozen 
places. The snake was at length loosened and medi- 
cal aid procured for the wounded naturalist. 


* 
* * 


‘IT NOTICE,” writes S. C. Noel of Christine, N. D., 
‘in the March issue that H. F. Schoenfeld of Salem, 
Ore., wants to know where he can obtain wild rice 
seed. The Iowa Seed Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, is a 
reliable house, and will furnish the seed at these 
prices: One pound, 30c.; 3 pounds, 75c.; 10 pounds, 
$1.50. Their catalogue also gives directions for 
planting, etc.’’ 


AFIELD. 
Wants, For SA ce, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—NEW .30-30 MARLIN, WITH GLOBE 
sights; heavy tent, 10x12; blooded beagle hound 
(female). Cheap. FRED CARROLL, Plymouth, Wis. 


OME TO ARKANSAS FOR MILD CLIMATE, CHEAP 
lands, good timber, good water, game, fish, an easy 
living and ‘profitable investment of capital. See the coun- 
try before deciding to locate, and call on S, D. BARNES, 
Bald Knob, Ark. 








OR SALE. — THOROUGHBRED BOSTON TERRIER 
Puppies. Very reasonable prices. ED. M. HOOPER, 
Algoma Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 





NANADA.—Trout, bass, ouananiche, salmon; deer, moose, 
C caribou; ducks and geese Also fur- -bearing animals. 
Rates quoted for placing sportsmen on selected territories 
with guides, licenses and complete outfit. Write A. M. 
CALDERON, Ottawa, Canada. 





OST OR STOLEN.—ONE BLACK AND (DARK) TAN 

Gordon setter, with rather long ears, and one Lliewel- 

lyn setter, with a few black markings. Any sportsman 

knowing of the whereabouts of hese dogs, will confer a 
favor by informing JNO. SELZER, Carroll, Iowa, 


WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 








It is not necessary to dwell upon the manifold attractions 
of California for climate, recreation, health, or home; but 
if you wish booklets upon any particular section or resort 


_ or industry of that congenial zone, address the undersigned 


officers of the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco, 
California. 
E. O. McCORMICK, 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


Gen’! Passenger Agent. 





MULLINS METAL BOATS 


Are the best you can buy. 





Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. 
TWENTY DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day. 


W. H. MULLINS, - 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 





NEVER LOSE A FISH 


FISHING MADE 
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"By Tiers Device. Fisrerwo ts Mave Easy. ‘ %~i§4 
POMPORE FISH LOST 2 BAITS "REEL %-I89 


%—-101 

Or one of 
each for soe 

The best Fish-Hook on earth for Sea, Lake and River fishing. No 
losing bait. No coming home without your largest fish. No break- 
ing loose or tearing out. No one can afford to fish without one. 
No Sprin@s to get out of order. It is simple and strong ; being a 
LEVER, the harder a fish pulls the stronger it will hold him. Itis 
easily adjusted to all kinds = fishing by sliding the little clamp on 
the rod. Made in three siz 

Ask your dealer for the GREER LEVER HOOKS. If you cannot 
get them, they will be sent direct on receipt of price. Send postal 
note or 2¢ stamps. 


Greer Lever Fish Hook Co., 
Room 521 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST. 
To all Subscribers and Friends: 








You will do me 


@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 

CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
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tow a “Superior” Marine Gasoline 
Engine 


Acted in a U.S. Lifeboat is told in an interesting article by Lieut. C. H. McLellan. 
Mailed on request. If in need of this kind of power, a little talk between us may do 


ou good. We build all sizes from a 4 to 30 H. P. single, double and triple cylinders. 
Mention § Sports AFIELD and write for catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 




















-_ -— Muscallonge and Bass 
e * 

| | ee 

| Fishing :::: 

| : If you want real, unadulterated sport, come to Deer 
li ; Coe tee) §8Park Lodge, Manitowish Lake, in the famous North 
Woods of Wisconsin. A Chain of Splendid Lakes. Un- 
equalled Muscallonge and Bass Fishing. You can stay 
at the Lodge or camp out nearit. I have a fine line of 
boats, good guides and take a pride in the comfort of my 
sportsman guests and their families. Write, and I will 


tell you how to get here. Fine deer and grouse shooting 
in the fall. 








J. A. LA MOTTE, 
Deer Park Lodge, Manitowish, Wis. 


Kindly send us the names of all your sportsman ee 
friends. Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. covery of the cen- 
tury — Dr. Clark’s 


Asthmatic Remedy. 

A complete treat- 

There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not bene- 
fitted by the occasional use of a R'I'P*A‘'N’S Tabule. For 


+ | ment costing one dollar mailed on approval to every asth- 
matic sufferer. No charge made where no benefit is ob- 
tained. This FREE offer open to all who write to the 

K p J . J | Clark Medical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for symptom blank. 
Q ; | : ‘A: N : S 

* sale by Druggists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
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A blend of French and Spanish Brandies. Medic- 
inally Pure. Bottled and prepared expressly for 
family use and emergency cases. This is a superior 
blend of Brandy and offered direct to the consumer 
for the first time in its manufacture. The price is 
$3.75 for four one quart bottles, securely packed in 
plain cases, express prepaid by us. 

2 sent to us will bring to you, express prepaid 
. by us, 


ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a 
supply for a year. 





Four Full Quart Bottles of 7 Year Old W * C. Ka e m p f e r * 
Taxidermist, 

259 to 265 Elm St., - Chicago, Illincis. 

Specimens of Natural History prepared and mounted true 


to Nature. First-class work guaranteed and prices that 
are Right. 


SILK HAT RYE 


or Bourbon Whiskey. Guaranteed pure and up to 

the standard in every particular. If not as repre- 

sented, return it to us and we will refund the money. 
Remember, $3.20 for a gallon of whiskey which 

could not be bought for less than $5.00 if you were to 

pay the middleman’s profit. 

Direct to the consumer from 


GINSENG DISTILLING CO., 
3701 South Jefferson Ave., Cash for REAL ESTATE 


= no matter where it is. Send de- 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. scription and cash price and get my 
WwW. M. OSTR 
+a+8 DER, North Anierican Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


pg pet successful plan. tAN- 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing ebvertieest. 











BAXTER OUTFITS 


*0F CAMP BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE 
} bee RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 8.) 


SS WwW. ©. BAXTER FRANKEORT, KY. 
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The Double Thick 


NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


co 
Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS ” 


“Western Sporting,” is now generally considered 




















_ Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, ottinnarr ons: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


THIS CAMP BED or Cot is Government 
Standard. We have 
—EEs )=Omanufactured over 
200,000 of them for the United States Army. We sell our 
product through jobbers and dealers. Ask for Gold Medal Fold- 
ing Furniture if you want something fine. If you cannot get 
these goods through your dealer, we will quote prices. 
Besides these camp beds we manufacture Tables, Settees, 


PORTABLE FOLDING BATH TUBS 


Folding Cots, Stools, Chairs in great variety, and also Camp Stoves. 
Send for interesting Free Catalogue. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our 

















reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- ane bas 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and c 
staff. “If you are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth _————— 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.’’ Send for Catalogue. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
« FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. eit, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Li 329 a | Fr to use! 
THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. SIMPLE in construction 


The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.” 

















You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 


artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’”’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 














The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 
THE wnuin diane co. 
Box 762—E, GOSHEN, IND. 





Write for Catalogue S. A 


Harrington y Richardson Arms (oy 


WORCESTER, MASS- 

















MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


— PRICES :—— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, $225 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 
Children’s (cloth a 

8- e ° 





0, 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





action and irresistible power are convin- 
cing. He knows the reel that’s winding 
him in,and h certain of defeat, makes 
a game fight. The man behind the reel 
gets the full measure of sport. 


The Meek Reel 


is the finest produced in the world; Spiral 
gear, Anti-friction bearings, 
Tempered pivots and Studs, Rigid 
Frame, area few good features. To get 
must get a Meek reel. 
angling from Trout to 
“A” 

B. F. MEEK & SONS, 

Louisville, Ky, 


THE 20TH 
CENTURY GUN OIL, 


“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 
barrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 
the mechanism, polishes the stock 


and positively prevents rust on 
the metal in any climate and any 
kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting 
FREE SAMPLE sent on request. 
Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 








It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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i*) Ww 
‘THE BRISTOL” 
} 
KNOW ALL MEN en) BY 
a as | PRESENTS | 
11 \I ( 
i stl _ risl ( 
ieabe $ 
4 
a) ‘ : : ‘ 
ti FISTLIN \ 1 | 
BEISTO t 
Cat No. 18 i) Y 
} 7 } 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
> 0 ee —_ = — a 





] + COMPLETE COOKING fo) KAMP 
WILSON ..AND SERVING OUTFIT — fy | 4 
o,, ; 





™ PAT. MARCH 10.96 





nt t f | c 2 a = 
M F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Own a Good Gun vse 








trade Baker Double-barre Ham- 
merless Shotgun Built to your 
specifications This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the very best thing made in twist nd it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects For 5) Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels. and built with 


a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N.Y 


to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS 





We are beholden to our friends 


lor all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Iter ind Phote 


items raphs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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vs Smokeless “Arrow 


The famous U. \M.C. SMOKELESS shell is now branded ARKOW 
but the quality and color remain the same 

This change of name has been made to better protect the consumers of 

M. C. shells, who have often been given shells of other makes loaded 
with smokeless powder when they wished U. M. C. SMOKELESS 











SPee fy { l/ ( 


The Union Metallic Cartrigde Co., 











313 Broadway, New York Bridgeport, Conn. j 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention «Sport. Afield” when writing advertisers. 





FINE GUNS ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
akes. 
mistress SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 





Also Westley Richard 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
List of 
Second- 
OUR SPECIALTY Hand 
HIGHEST OUALITY S Guns 
GUNS . 


swedish Leather Jackets xcv bite crtctt © fet Shooting and Docking 


and pliable as kid; a complete protection 
against cold winds 
A quality, of finest and softest skin... 818.00 
take the entire product of the manufacturers of these finest skins and this make cannot be 
obtained elsewhere, Send messurement around chest 








WW 


\V¢ 


: These jackets can be sent by mail; if not 
satistactory, they can be returned and we will re/und the money 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Kintablixshed L226, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 











\ Improved 


BOSTON 
._ AGARTER 


‘wee pee SEES SE } THE STANDARD 
, FOR GENTLEMEN 

Grape Nuts | || ¥ ALWAYS EASY 

“MM The Name ‘BOSTON GARTER” 


1S Stamped on every 
\ DAINTY DIST loop 

With the Delicate sweet of Grape Sugar. The 

Che meat eater and the vegetarian alike 

are charmed with the (s:rape Nuts break CUSHION 

fast Food It has the delicate tlaver ot BUTTON 


(rrape- Sugar, and is entirely ready tor the 
tuble without necessity tor cooking CLASP 
Made by Pos ‘ Battle Creek. Mich >, F P 
~srcih rt ceaniport a rhe uliecioat dish Wh Lies flat to the leg never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


evel placed upon a breakfast table. Can be 
served hot instantly by pouring hot milk 
or cream over the Garape- Nuts Many pre 
fer the tood dry with cream on the side 


A distinet gain in mental force tollows 


M 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A 
“VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 


tx use Phere s eason my THE 
a " -pinbeinlnae x ee SUSTAINED BY THE Ue GincunCouan 




















HAZARD SMOKELESS 


Winner of the Du Pont Trophy, St. Louis & cepubl ic Cup, Cast Iron Medal 
and Sportsmen's Review Cup 


198 Dead Birds Scored ont of 200 shot at > Grains 


Hazard « Smokeless 


DID THE WORK. 


E. S. RICE, Agent. 


1520 to 1524 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 



































